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Foreword 



IVTisKAwAiH occupies a unique position in the history of Muslim thought. 

He is the first Muslim philosopher to work out an elaborate system 
of ethics in Islam. Before him ethical problems were either merged 
in theological discussions or were dealt with as a part of mysticism. 
Sometimes they were treated as an introduction to political philosophy and 
sometimes found expression in fables and legends. Aliskawaih gave an 
independent status to ethics and made it a part and parcel of Islamic 
sciences. His position is that of a pioneer in this field and his influence 
is tracable in all subsequent writers on Ethics. 

Unfortunately, no critical and thoroughly analytical work existed 

on Miskawaih's ethics^ particularly for the English-knowing circles. It 
is gratifying to note that Dr. Abdul Haq Ansari, a brilliant scholar of 
the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, has undertaken to fulfil 
this need. Dr.Ansari, with his thorough grounding in Arabic and his deep 
insight in philosophy, was specially fitted for this arduous task. The 
present work, the Ethical Philosophy of Miskawaih, is the Ph.D. thesis 
of Dr. Ansari on which he was awarded Ph.D. degree in Philosophy by 
the Aligarh Muslim University. 

In this work Dr. Ansari has given a lucid exposition of Miskawaih's 
point of view, analysing various trends and tracing them to their sources. 
He has tried to make a study of Miskawaih's ethics against the back- 
ground of previous ethical thought. He has not confined his 
comparative study to Miskawaih's predecessors alone, but has also tried 
to view his position in relation to the subsequent ethical thought. In 
short, he has done full justice to his subject and has amply succeeded in 
determining and evaluating the contribution of Miskawaih to the 
development of Islamic ethics, Miskawaih's credit, in the words of 
Dr. Ansari, lies in ''his effort to re-interpret Islamic ideals in terms of 
Greek philosophy." 

In the present age of intellectual crisis, when the world is yearning 
for better understanding between the East and the West, when humanity 
needs a deeper appreciation of the ideals and aspirations underlying 
different cultures and religions, this effort of Dr. Ansari, I hope, will 
have a warm reception in the philosophical world. 

M. UMARUDDIN 

ALIGARH Professor & Head of the Department of 

28th December, 1963 . Philosophy & Psychology, 

Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 
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■jgTHicAL thought in Islam originated with the early -theologians. 

Initially, however, it was confined largely to two problems : the 
knowledge of the good and the right, and the problem of the basis of 
moral obligation. The development of the moral ideal was a task under- 
taken later by the sufis and philosophers. The early sufis, however^ were 
not primarily concerned with the exposition of their ideal, they only 
practised it. It was left to al-Ghazali (d. 505 A.H.) who from amongst 
the sufis, first undertook a systematic construction of the sufi moral 
ideal. The philosophers, on the other hand, formulated their ideal and 
worked out its details. 

Early Muslim philosophical thought did not clearly distinguish 
between ethics and politics. Its ethical discussion almost invariably 
served as a preface to political philosophy. Miskawajh was the first to 
disengage ethics from politics. He made of it an independent discipline 
and worked out his own system of ethics. On this basis he rightly 
deserves to be called the father of Muslim ethics. 

The major factors that contributed to the development of the moral 
ideal in the early centuries of Islam were the teachings of the Qiir'an and 
the Sunnah, Greek philosophy and the political and social conditions of 
the times. Hence the development of the ideal should be studied as the 
result of the interplay of these factors. 

Although the various trends of Muslim ethical thought differed 
widely in their approach, they did not remain unaffected by each other. 
Even the dry discussions of the theologians contributed, in their own 
way, to the fervid enthusiasm for the pursuit of the moral ideal among 
the sufis. The resemblance between the ideal of the philosophers and 
that of the sufis was very marked. In their conception of the highest 
good and of its relationship with virtue, they came quite close to each 
other. In fact the whole development of ethical thought in Islam evinces 
a unity that has yet to be fully studied. 

An integrated study of this development has its own importance. 
But its significance for understantjing the ethical philosophy of any 
thinker, be he a sufi t>r a philosopher, can hardly be overemphasised. In 
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this book I have endeavoured to unfold this development as far as it 
was necessary for the appreciation of Miskawaih's ethics. 

The ethical system of Miskawaih is the most outstanding achieve- 
ment of philosophical ethics in Islam. Although the metaphysical and 
psychological basis of his ethics is neo-Platonic, he has employed this 
Greek medium to present the values and ideals of his own culture and 
religion. His ethics is not a reproduction of Greek ideals nor a confused 
mess of Greek and Islamic morals. It is an effort to reinterpret Islamic 
ideals in terms of Greek philosophy. And it is in this effort of his that 
Miskawaih's contribution to ethical thought lies. 

This work is an exposition of Miskawaih's ethical philosophy. It 
analyses his ideas and constructs them into a system, it traces the origin 
of his various concepts and studies the reorientation that he has given 
them, and underlines those ideas which mark a development upon 
previous ethical thought. 

In this study, only those thinkers have been referred to who have 
influenced Miskawaih's thought. To bring home the worth and impor- 
tance of Miskawaih's contribution to the ethical thought of Islam, 
subsequent Muslim writers have also been mentioned by way of compari- 
son. The closest approach to the kind of ethics that Miskawaih expounded, 
in the history of European philosophy, is that of St. Augustine. The 
foundations of both these thinkers were neo-Platonic; both of them 
attempted to interpret the values of their own religion and culture in its 
terms. It is from this basic resemblance that I have tried to compare 
their ideas. This, I hope, would bring out the unique character of 
Miskawaih's ethics in full relief. 

There is not much literature on Miskawaih. This book is the first 
serious effort in English to present his ethical philosophy. Since later 
works on ethics in Islam are mostly based on Miskawaih's Tahdhlb this 
exposition of his ethics will be, I hope, very helpful in understanding 
the ethical thought of Islam, particularly as it was developed by the 
philosophers. 

This work was completed in October 1961 and was accepted for the 
Degree of Philosophy in the A ligarh Muslim University in April 1962. 
In the period that has elapsed since then I have come to read Abu'l-gasan 
al-'Aniiri's Al-Sa'Udat !i;a'/-/j'arf (1958) and Dr. R. Walzer's article on 
Miskawaih's Tahdhlb al-Akhlaq (included in his Greek into Arabic, 1962), 
which were not available to me earlier. Besides, my knowledge of Muslim 
ethical thought prior to Miskawaih has considerably increased. If I were 
to write the book now I should revise some of my conclusions. But since 
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I visualise no substantial change I allow it to appear as it was originally 
written. 

For some biographical details about Miskawaih I am indebted to Dr. 
*Abd al-'Aziz 'Izzat's monograph. I am extremely grateful to my revered 
teacher^ Prof. M. 'Umaruddin, Head of the Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology^ for his kind and instructive guidance. His deep interest 
has always been a great incentive for me to complete this work. My 
thanks are also due to Prof. 5;ablb al-RahmJn, former Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, for giving valuable suggestions in revising the manus- 
cript; to Mr. Zain al-'^Abedjn, Lecturer, Department of English^ Aligarh 
Muslim University and to Dr. Abu Nasr Muhammad Khalidi, Reader, 
Department of History, Osmania University Hyderabad, for their various 
suggestions and criticisms. 

I am beholden to the University Grants Commission, Government 
of India for the fellowship that it awarded me to complete this work, 
and for the grant to meet the expenses of its publication. 

I am also very grateful to the Aligarh Muslim University for the 
honour it has done me in publishing this book, and to Mr. Bantu Ram, 
Manager, Muslim University Press for taking keen interest in supervising 
its printing. 



ALIGARH, M. ABDUL HAQ ANSARI 

2ht December, 1963. 
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Miskawaih : His Times, Life and Works 

I 

T-HE fourth century, in which Ahmad b . Mohammad Miskawaih (325- 

421 A.H./936— 103C A.D.) lived, is a period in the history of Islam 
characterised, on the one hand, by vigorous scientific activity, large 
and varied intellectual achievement and brilliant literary creation, 
and, on the other, by economic crisis, political disintegration, and 
social and moral degeneration. This was true of many of the Islamic 
countries in that age. But in Iraq and West Iran with which we are 
chiefly concerned here, both these trends were most prominent. 

POLITICAL CONDITION 

The Caliphate had been disintegrating for a long time. By the 
year 935 A.D. the process of disintegration was complete. West Iran 
was under the Buwayhids, Iraq under the Hamadanids, Egypt and 
Syria rendered homage to the Ikhshidids, Africa to the Fatimids, Spain 
to the Umayyads, Transoxiana and Khurasan to the Samanids, South 
Arabia and Bahrain to the Karmathians. Only Baghdad and a portion 
of Babylonia remained under the Caliph's rule.^ 

The rulers of these principalities, however, acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Caliph; so overwhelmingly sacrosant was the idea of 
the Caliphate that even the Spanish Umayyads dared not assume the 
title of "^the Commander of the Faithful.' The Fatimids of Egypt were 
the first to violate its san'-tity : in 909 A.D. they assumed the title of 
the Caliph. 'Abd al-Rahman III of Spain (912—61 A.D.) followed 
suit. Nevertheless, the sanctity of the Caliphate persisted; 'Adud al- 
Dawlah (949— 83 A.D.) once thought of declaring himself Caliph, but 
refrained from it on the wise counsel of his wazir.^ 

At the beginning of the centui^ the ' Abbasids successfully maintained 
their western frontiers against the attacks of the Byzantines. But with 
the occupation of Malatias' in 924 A.D. Byzantine invasions became 
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frequent. They fully availed themselves of the opportunity provided by 
the irremediable weakness of the Caliphate and the unending hostilities of 
the states. Al-Mas'adi (d. 965 A.D.) laments the victories of the Romans 
over the Faithful, the desolation of the roads by pilgrims and the cessation 
of the Holy War. "Islani has been victorious hi thertO;," says he, "but 
now its stately columns are broken and its foundations are undermined. 
This is the plight in 942 A.D. in the Caliphate of al-Muttaqi (940—44 
A.U.), the Commander of the Faithful. May God ameliorate our 
condition."'* In 972 A.D. the Romans overranlraq^ devastated thecountry 
and mercilessly plundered Nasibin. The people of Baghdad rose v/ith the 
rage of despair, broke up pulpits and attacked the Caliph's residence.® 

Since the assasination of al-Mutawakkil in 861 A.D. the Turks 
had continued to dominate the government and the army. The Caliph 
had become a puppet in their hands. They could appoint and depose, 
blind and kill any Caliph, plunder and pillage any group. For Baghdad 
the worst period was between the death of Bajkams^ and the entry of the 
Buwayhids, i. e. from 940 to 945 A.D. In the year 942 Ibn Hamidi, 
chief of a robber band, plundered and sacked the town under the 
connivance of Ibn Shjrzad,' who as Secretary to the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief, stood at the head of the Government. His share 
of the booty was 15,000 dinars a month.^ The citizens of Baghdad 
could no longer sleep in peace, houses were deserted, baths and mosques 
were closed. The state of insecurity became so appalling that robbers 
broke into the house of a Q,adi who, while climbing the roof to effect 
his escape, fell down and was killed 

To escape from Turkish atrocities an appeal for assistance was 
made to the Buwayhids. In 955 A.D. Ahmad, one of the Buwayhid 
brothers, entered Baghdad and after ousting the Turks made himself 
all-powerful. He was rewarded by the Caliph with the title of 
Mu''izz al-Dawlah. Henceforth the Caliphs u-ere puppets in the hands 
of the Buwayhids who dominated the scene for about a century , The 
history of Iraq and West Iran of the period under review is mostly 
the history of their domination and rule. 

Mu'izz al-Dawlah (945 — 67 A.D.) was curt and irascible, and 
insulted his wazirs and officials. As a result higher offices lost their 
dignity and public esteem. In 952 A.D. he sentenced at Baghdad his 
wazir al-Muhallabi (d. 963 A.D.), a member of the Umayyad 
aristocracy, to 150 stripes and imprisonment. But after having subjected 
him to this humiliation he took him back as wazir. The Caliph, who 
was in his hands, was treated with arrogance.ii Showing utter disregard 
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for the rights of the people, he placed his army in civic quarters at 
Baghdad, which imposed a heavy burden on the citizens. His 
behaviour filled all with disgust. 

His son Bakhtiyar (967 — 78 A.D.) had great physical strength, 
but in all other respects he was a thorough failure. He neither kept 
his word, nor carried out his threats. He only talked and did nothing. 
His days were spent in hunting, eating, drinking, music, joking, cock- 
fights, and with dogs and loose women.'* 

'Adud al-Dawlah (978 — 83 A.D.) was the only royal personality 
in this house. His rule in the end extended from the Caspian Sea to 
Kirman. and 'Oman. To govern this extensive empire effectively he 
provided for quick news service, and improved the espionage system. 
He restored order in the Arabian and even in the more notorious 
Karmathian desert, with the result that pilgrims felt safe. He had the 
half ruined capital, Baghdad, renovated, mosques built, bazars laid out, 
canals rcdug, bridges repaired and waste lands reclaimed. Notwith- 
standing all this, Baybylonia was merely an appendage. The eentre 
of his rule was always Persia, rather he whole-heartedly despised 
Baghdad." 

After 'Adud al-Dawlah the Buwayhids produced no person of any 
real calibre. Their empire was soon dismembered and the last sources 
of revenue vanished. Jalal al-Dawlah (1027— 43 A.D.) had to sell his 
clothes in the bazar. He had no chamberlain, no servants, no porters, 
none even to announce the hours of prayer. 

The army of the Buwayhids consisted mainly of the Turks and the 
Daylamites. Both were ready to rebel whenever an opportunity offered 
itself. Hardly had Mu'izz al-Dawlah established himself in Baghdad when 
the Daylamites mutinied over the quesiion of pay, abusing and vituperat- 
ing him unrestrainedly. The Turks, too, mutinied on several occasions, 
because of their dissatisfaction with their pay. 'Adud al-Dawlah was 
the only real master of his army. He always maintained a balance 
between the Daylamites and the Turks, and could afford to pay his 
troops regularly in cash. During the three troubled years that 
followed, the affairs of the army grew more and more chaotic. Civil 
war broke out among his sons. It again became usual to entrust a general 
with the supreme command. The Turks were again received into 
favour. They gradually became so powerful that by the time of 
Jalal al-Dawlah hardly any Day lamitc was left in the Baghdad army, 
with the result that the Amir possessed no means of opposing the 
pretentions of the Turkish soldiery.i^ 
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Besides their usual pay^ the soldiers were in the habit of demanding 
gratuities on the accession of the Caliphs and the Amirs. When 
al-Qadir (991 — 1031 A.D.) succeeded to the throne^ the Daylamites and 
the Turks both mutinied, demanding accession money and not allowing 
the personal name of the Caliph to be mentioned in the Khutbah until 
it was paid." Bakhtiyar and Samsam al-Dawlah (983—85 A.D.) had 
to pay to their Daylamites one third of their usual pay as accession 
gratuity, while Baha' al-Dawlah (989 — 1012), being short of funds, paid 
them by melting his gold and silver plates and minting them into coins. 

ECONOMIC CONDITION 

The Buwayhids were placed in an acute financial situation from 
the very beginning. Under the later "^Abbasids distant provinces began 
gradually to evade payment of revenue. To prevent the evasion a 
system of tax-farming was introduced. Gradually this system spread 
and was enforced in some parts of Iraq itself. But it also failed, and 
the Caliphs were obliged to try other expedients to satisfy the army. 
Thus originated the system of granting military fiefs. The fiefs came to 
be granted not only to the officers but also to the rank and file in the 
army. This process reduced the state income and Baghdad came to 
depend more and more on irregular sources of revenue.^^ Thus Ibn 
Shirzad had to depend on whole-sale extortion for raising funds for 
paying the soldiers and administrative personnel. The result was that 
many merchants fled from Baghdad and the rule of Ibn Shirzad became 
highly unpopular. 2" 

The various campaigns that Mu'izz al-Dawlah had to carry out 
for his Amarate, aggravated financial difficulties. Further deterioration 
was caused by a famine that claimed a large number of lives. The 
Daylamites notwithstanding the fact that they had so recently 
gained enormously by plunder, mutinied violently on account of delay in 
the payment of their dues. Mu'izz was therefore obliged to oppress the 
citizens and extort money. To please his officials he granted fiefs 
(iqta^j which was in fact an alternative arrangement for revenue- 
farming. But it did not work, and his income tended steadily to 
diminish. He, therefore, resorted to other expedients. He began to 
sell some of the highest offices of state, such as those of Qadi al-Qudat, 
the prefect of police and the Muhtasib (Censor of Public Morals). In 
spite of using all these expedients he svas on the verge of bankruptcy .21 
All the same he decided in 961 A.D, to build a palace for himself 
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costing 13 million dirhams. To obtain this he fined a number of 
officials.-" 

It was only under 'Adud al-Dawlah that the financial 
administration was satisfactorily reorganised. But though the revenues 
of his vast empire had increased vastly, he introduced several new taxes 
in order to enhance them further. He levied a tax on the sale of horses 
and household utensils and established monopoly in ice and flowered 
silk.^3 In the end he had an annual revenue of 320 million dirhams, 
which he wished to raise to 360 millions, a million a day.^* After his 
death his empire broke up and his successors could never attain financial 
solvency . 

When in 985 A.D. Samsam al-Dawlah (983—87 A.D.) sought to 
levy a tenth of the price on the sale of genuine silken and woollen stuff, the 
town of Baghdad rebelled and forced him to withdraw his orders. In 
998 A.D. this measure was again introduced and as before led to open 
rebellion. The people prevented the holding of Friday service in the old 
town and set fire to a house where tax-rolls were kept. The rioters 
were punished, but only the tax on genuine silk was retained.^" Some- 
thing resembling an income tax v.-as introduced by Samsam's wazir Ibn 
SaMan-6 in 983 A.D. Sometimes private labour was also taxed; Ibn 
Makflla^^ (d. 1038 A.D.), Jalal al-Dawlah's wazir imposed taxes even 
on porters who carried dates and other merchandise to boats.^^ 

Quite a large proportion of revenue was derived from irregular 
sources. Among these was the share seized by the state of the property 
of deceased persons. Even the property of wazirs like al-Muhallabi 
and Fakhr al-lMulk=3 (d. 1016 A.D.) was not spared on their death, 
and a death duty of 80,000 dinars was imposed on the son of the wazir 
Abu Ghalib'o (d. 1021 A.D.) on the latter's death." 

Another device for raising ready money was the fining of private 
individuals or government servants. It was frequently resorted by the 
'Abbasids, and was known as Mumdarah. Ibn Shlrzad even appointed 
spies to detect persons in possession of concealed wealth.*^ Abul Fadl,'* 
Bakhtiyar's wazir, fined merchants and respectable citizens, irrespective 
of their being Dhimmis or Muslims. Even the Caliphs were fined at 
times. Thus in 971 A.D. Bakhtiyar made al-Mutr (946—74 A.D.) 
pay him 400,000 dinars— a fact that became widely known.^* 

Even such a corrupt practice as the'sale of oflfices was resorted to. 
Muhammad Ibn 'Ubaidullah,^^ al-Muqtadir's wazir, placed seven 
governors within twenty days on a single city in Iraq and appointed five 
persons to the same post in Mflsal, who assembled on the same day in 
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the khan of 'Ukbara.^^ With Mu^izz al-Davvlah this was a common 
practice. He farmed out the post of Qadi al-Qudat against an annual 
payment of 200^000 dirhams. Similarly he farmed out hwZ'aA.^' After 
the death of al-Sahib in 994 A.D. disgraceful bargaining for the post 
began in Iran. A successor was chosen, but another high otficial 
offered eight million dirhams for it, against the six millions paid by the 
one already holding the office. The prince graciously remitted two 
millions to each and appointed them both; with the result that ten 
million dirhams found their way into the prince's pocket. They 
jointly issued and signed orders, and in the event of war they cast lots 
to decide who should lead the army. But this state of affairs could 
not go on for long. It ended in one of these two getting the other 
assassinated. 88 

Lastly, we come to ordinary bribes (Marafiq) whose acceptance 
by Bakhtiyar became a regular practice. From Ibn Baqiyah'^ in 
particular, while the latter was still a controller of his kitchen, he 
used to receive a sum of 10,000 dirhams every month and entered into 
an agreement with hlin a^^ainst the heads of the Diwans and clerks. 
Besides this, Ibn Baqiyah also bribed him in the form of the presents 
of slaves, horses and donkeys.*o Bribery was rife among government 
servants, and every one who made profits by unlawful means, was in 
the habit of bribing the more influential courtiers. Ordinary clerks 
also exacted bribes whenever an opportunity presented itself.*' 

As a result of these malpractices two things were bound to 
happen — deterioration in the administration and availing of every 
opportunity by government servants of making money and foiling 
all measures of its being taken away. Badi' al-Zaman Hamadani 
(d. 1008 A.D.) condemns a Qadf of the Buwayhids in these words: 
"Woe to men, when a person who is appointed Q,adi knows nothing but 
to abuse and has no distinction except the dereliction of duty. 
Imagine him as the grub that is not found except in the blankets of the 
orphans, or the locust that does not descend except on green fields, or 
the dacoit who does not break save into the walls of the treasury of 
trusts.*^ "^The conduct of the Buwayhid officials and qadis with the 
people," says al-Khwarizmf (d. 1013 A.D.)," is similar to that of a cat 
with rats."*' The remuneration paid to government servants went 
high. The remuneration in higher government services was 33 dinars, 
that is, £ 165 a day.*-' To prevent the confiscation of their wealth by 
the Government, people hid it or Jjuried it. But even this did not 
often J^vail. When al-Sahib (d. 994 A.D.) who had ruled North Persia 
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as the all-powerful wazir for many years, died, his house was forthwith 
put under guard. The Prince personally conducted a search, and found 
a purse with receipts for 150,000 dinars deposited elsewhere. He at 
once had the deposits collected, and all that was found in his house and 
treasury was taken away to the palace.** 

The wealth thus amassed was squandered on objects and 
pursuits that gave pleasure to men in power, or on various forms of 
dazzling exhibits and curios. Enormous sums were spent on the 
construction of palatial buildings, beautifully laid out gardens, on the 
ornamentation of ceilings, walls and floors, on clothes and drinks, on 
music and dancings on slaves and eunuchs, and on favourites, both 
boys and girls. 

Al-Baghdadi (1002 — 71 A.D.) describes grotesquely the visit of a 
Roman ambassador to the court of Al-Muqtadir (908 — 932 A.D.), of 
which only a brief summary is given here. Al-Muqtadir had a thousand 
eunuchs, besides thousands of full-sized statues of handsome boys and 
various animals. The ambassador was led into a house of trees, one 
of which was made of silver weighing 500,000 dirhams. On its 
branches perched silver birds, with mechanism hidden inside them that 
made them twitter. The palace had curtains embroidered with gold 
and silver, with pictures of elephants, horses and various other animals; 
their number exceeded 39,000. The ambassador then entered a spacious 
building containing all sorts of animals, horses, elephants and birds in 
thousands. Then he came to a big hall, with gardens on either side. 
In it were birds carved out of stone, fountains ornamented with silver, 
vines clothed in silk from top to bottom, and fifteen cavaliers mounted 

on horses and clad in silver and gold In the end the 

ambassador was ushered into the presence of al-Muqtadir, seated in the 
famous al-Taj beside Dajlah, clad in gold, on an ebony throne studded 
with precious stones.*^ Such was the life of al-Muqtadir, one who had 
only a semblance of authority. 

^Adud al-Dawlah laid out a garden on which the recurring 
expenditure exceeded five million dirhams.*' The wazirs and governors 
copied these examples. Ibn al-Furat*^ the wazir of al-Muqtadir, had 
property worth 10 million dinars, yielding an annual revenue of two 
million dinars. He ate his food with spoons carved out of 
pure crystal and never used a spoon twice. At his table at least 
30 such spoons were placed only for his use.*^ Al-Muhallabi was very 
fond of roses. It is said that in three days 1,000 dinars were spent on 
buying roses, that were used for perfuming his room, or were cast into 
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the fountain so that rosewater might be sprinkled on the companions 
who met in his house. 

A common form of pleasure was to gather and sit in the evening 
around tables set for drinking. Savants, poets, literateurs sat at these 
tables. They talked, had discussions and enjoyed the songs and dances 
of slave girls and boys that were trained at great expense for the 
purpose. Every house of distinction swarmed with accomplished girls and 
boys. These meetings led to the evolution of table manners and approved 
conduct in bouts, talks and discussions, which the most cultured circles of 
Baghdad were very particular to observe. Later books came to be 
written for the purpose of preserving and passing on this code of manners 
to posterity. Besides these private gatherings there were mee* ings open 
to all where public girls danced, sang and attracted wealthy men, 
deflated their purses and then left them. It became a sort of trade. 

Coming to the middle class, the poets and savants were of two 
types. Those who could gain access to the courts of princes or wazirs, 
enjoyed the benefits of their company and were lavishly rewarded. This 
gave a fillip to the rise of the form of poetry called Madlh (panegyric). 
The common theme of this poetry was the generosity, kindness, learning 
and the patronage of art and sciences by its patrons, but not their 
justice or service to the community. 

This easy access to money or fame was, however, not without its 
dangers. To please one's patron, and to entertain him in gatherings, 
one had often to bear a loss of self-respect or suffer the qualms of 
conscience. Those who were not prepared for this had to be content 
with bare subsistence. Even those who followed the degrading vogue 
sometimes failed to secure their object. Abu Haiyan al-Tawhidi''^ 
(d. 1009 A.D.), the great literary genius, rightly called the 'second 
Jahiz', had to earn his living by copying books. At times his food was 
only green leaves. He had to degrade himself by begging or by 
composing verses which no self-respecting would descend to writing. 
Abu Sulaiman al-Mantiqi^* (d. 1001 A.D.), the great logician of his 
age, had always inadequate food. All his energy, learning and 
erudition failed to provide him with a square meal or defray the rent 
of his house.55 Many others^^ had to share the same fate. 

The condition of the other sections of the middle class was, however, 
better. Though the changes in the government and the vicissitudes of the 
upper class had their adverse affects on trade, industry and agriculture, 
yet except those places which were the scenes of upheavals, the rest of the 
Islamic world made progress in these fields. Trade and commerce 
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flourished-! Such ports as Baghdad^ Basrah, Siraf, Cairo and Alexandria 
were centres of active land and maritime commerce. Traders reached 
as far as China in the east and Spain and Morocco in the west.^^ 

Industry was also developed and expanded. Different countries 
and cities came to specialise in the production of different commodities. 
Iran was famous for silken clothes, Egypt for textiles and Samarkand 
for paper. Agriculture forged ahead. Iraq was noted for wheat and 
Yaman for grapes. The production of fruits, vegetables and flowers was 
also promoted. The preparation of perfumes flourished in Damascus, 
Shiraz, Jur and other towns. 

The condition of the majority of the agricultural population, small 
traders and artisans also improved. If there had been peace and security, and 
if the revenue system and general administration had been a little better, 
the common man would have enjoyed greater prosperity. The general 
advancement in the times of'Adudal-Dawlah bears testimony to this fact. 

But the condition of the regions that were the scenes of constant 
political changes and consequent economic disturbances, presents a 
deplorable contrast. Iraq, specially Baghdad, had to suffer most. Al- 
Maqdisi, writing about the year 985 A.D. laments the condition of the 
whole of Iraq. "Baghdad in particular," he says, "presents a scene 
of turmoil and agitation. Prices are very high. People are crushed 
under hea\ y taxes, and subdued by increasing oppression. The city is 
every day on decline."*^ Though the reign of 'Adud al-Dawlah was 
marked by general prosperity, yet the revenues of Babylonia were 
constantly diminishing. He increased the taxes but could not cope 
with the hoarders. The result was that a number of people assembled 
before the palace of his wazir Ibn Sa'^dan and clamoured for bread. 
It is said that when they retired, the wazir said, "why don't they take 
bran."-^ The times before and after him were worse in the history of 
Baghdad. This state of affairs drove a number of men to robbery and 
gangasterism, and the city was often looted and robbed. In 927 A.D. 
it first fell into the hands of ruiiians who became more and more 
audacious with the gradual weakening of the government.^" A group 
of people known as Shattarls had no means of livelihood other than 
robbery. They often led agitations and engineered revolts.*^ 

SOCIAL a:sd moral life 

The political and economic deterioration was further accentuated 
by racial and sectarian hostilities and riots, which in turn were 
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augmented by them. Racially the population was composed of Arabs^ 
Persians and Turks. Already in the third century the Turks after 
murdering al-Mutawakkil (861 A.D.) had seized the government and the 
army. They were Sunni by faith, believers in Ash'arite theology, 
champion of taqlld in fiqh, hostile to all free thinking and intolerant 
of the slightest heresy. Martial in spirit, rude and cruel in their 
behaviour, their atrocities knew no bounds, of which every one, Arab 
or Persian, was the victim. In the first quarter of the century their 
domination had become a curse. The Shi'ites and Mu'tazilites suffered 
most, but when the Buwayhids captured the Amarate and ousted the 
Turks, the position was reversed. Shi'aism was favoured, I 'tizal 
revived and Sunnis were terrorised. In Baghdad Shi'as and Sunnfs 
lived in separate quarters, and this applied to the other large cities also. 
Often the population was mixed. On occasions the seething hostilities 
burst suddenly into a conflagration. Hardly a year would pass without a 
clash or open war between different racial groups. This racial antagonism 
accentuated by religious differences was reflected in the literature of the 
time. Each group had its own poet and writer, who sang or wrote of the 
superiority of their race, its artistic creations, achievements and distinc- 
tions. Not only literature but all the departments of public life were 
plagued by this disease. Nepotism, sectarian interests and racial prejudices 
had their worst affect on appointments in the army and in the civil 
administration, and social and cultural privileges were conferred on the 
members of the respective groups. 

The fourth century begins with the decline of the Turks. Their 
internal schisms, the weakening of their original spirit, the loosening 
of their hold on the government, the breaking up of the Caliphate, 
the decline in revenue, and the perpetual wars between the new 
principalities went to foster a sense of making the best of a losing 
business. A spirit of vulgar hedonism and sensuality seized the majority 
of the upper class. The royalty, deprived of real authority, gradually 
came to lose all sense of responsibility and threw itself headlong into 
pleasure. The nobility abused its authority, squeezed out money from 
all sources, and squandered it on music, wine and women. The army 
and the administration were afflicted with this spirit. The condition 
worsened as a result of the constant influx of slave girls and boys 
captured in wars. Markets were flooded with all sorts of slaves, 
girls and boys, white and black, Roman and Turkish, African and 
Persian. Each house had a number of them and they ran into thousands 
in palaces.^"^ Such a vile practice as homosexuality was rampant. The 
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literature of the time is full of the discussion of the qualities and 
characteristics of different kinds of slaves.*^ 

In meetings wine and music were common means of entertainment. 
Even the savants and the religious dignatories sornetimes participated 
in these meetings. Al-Tha' alibi (961 — 1038 A.D.) describes a drinking 
bout in the house of the wazir al-Muhallabj. ''On two nights every 
weekj his companions assembled at the table and indulged in degrading 
orgies of drinking and debauchery. Among them, beside others-, were 
Qurai^ahe* (d. 978 A.D.), Ibn Ma'rQfe^ (d. 991 A.D.), al-Tanakhj/e the 
Qadij all with long grey beards. When all of them were seated in their 
proper places, music was played and their sensual impulses aroused, they 
would put aside the garb of sobriety and piety and indulge in drinking 
wine, each out of a golden cup, weighing not less than 100 mithqals. 
Then they would continue talking till their cups were empty. They 
would sprinkle wine on each other and would dance together. But in the 
morning they returned to their offices, in full possession of their dignity 
and sobriety."67 In these meetings fellow-drinkers (Nudama') recited 
poems, and told tales, often obscene and erotic. Miskawaih also gives his 
own recollections of such meetings and talks.^s 

The spirit of sensuous hedonism emanating from the elite had 
infected the middle class also. Various festivals in which the population 
thronged without any distinction of creed or religion provided a new 
outlet for this spirit. Notwithstanding the Islamic injunctions relating 
to abstinence from the festivals of other religions, the Muslims, especially 
in Baghdad, celebrated all Christian festivals, most of which were 
nothing more than revivals of much older heathen practices. "Indeed,'' 
writes Adam Mez, "many Christian places of pilgrimage in Iraq and Egypt 
were old heathen places of worship. With their fine gardens and cool 
drinking places, they were the popular haunts of the Baghdadians intent 
on pleasure. The pre-Islamic New Year's Day was generally celebrated 
with exchange of gifts. A number of other examples can also be cited. 

With this pleasure-seeking went a deplorable indifference to the 
welfare of the community, and negligence of duty particularly by persons 
holding positions of authority. We have already described the life of 
the caliphs, amirs, wazirs and officials. In the saints and philosophers 
indifference had declined into apathy. They had lost all hopes of 
remedying the maladies, and had withdrawn themselves into cloisters 
and reading rooms. Any talk of reform was considered as idle gossip, 
and the reformists were looked down as idiots .^o 

So overpowering was the lust for pleasure that those who tried to 
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fight it were cast aside. In the midst of the ninth century Al-Muhtadi 
bi-AUah (869 — 70 A.D.) wishing to improve the situation^ prohibited 
drinking^ dancing and musicj curtailed drastically the expenses of his 
own palacCj removed articles of gold and silver and turned them into 
coins, broke statues and lived on 100 dirhams a day. But such a change 
soon brought him into collision with the Turks, who forced him to 
abdicate. He was thrown into confinement, where he died in a very 
short time.'i To reform the common people of Baghdad who had also 
been afflicted with the lust for pleasure, the Hanbalites made repeated 
efforts. In 934 A. D., for instance, they assaulted the houses of military 
officials and common people, spilt nabidh, beat songstresses and broke 
musical instruments. But all their protest and fury was unawaiiing.'- An 
extreme instance of the expression of this spirit of the age is found in 
the poetry of Ibn "^AbduHah al-Hajjaj/"^ formerly a Muhtasib (Censor of 
Public Morals), but later the court poet of Bakhtiyar. He introduced a 
literature that was full of filth and obscenity, and claimed to be the 
prophet of obscenity. Because of its filth his diwan (collection of poems) 
was later proscribed for young people by the police. But his filth did 
not offend his contemporaries and his poems were in great demand in 
different countries. Often his diwan would sell for 50 to 70 dinars.*' 
The same immoral strain pervades the writings of Abul Mu^ahhir 
al-Azadi,'5 whose dramatic monologue depicts in excellent Maqamat style 
the luxurious and sensual life of Baghdad as enjoyed by the upper strata 
of society, unaffected by political instability. 

REIIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Morality has two sources of intpiiation. One is external which 
derives from the social aiid economic conditions. This we have discussed. 
The other is internal which lies in basic ideology and religion. So far 
as the intellectual interpretation and elaboration of the Qur'an and the 
gadithj defence of articles of faith, formulation of rules governing the 
common life, and development of other sciences subservient to this 
purpose are concerned, this age records a tremendous advance upon the 
preceding ages. Baghdad in Iraq and Rayy and Isphahan in Jabal 
produced a number of great men who occupy a place of honour in the 
development of religious sciences.'^ But inspite of the tremendous 
progress in these sciences the true spirit of religion embracing the sense of 
responsibility before God, fear of thf painful consequences of evil acts, 
and love of His pleasure, was gradually fading. 
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Sufism was a reaction against this growing tendency towards vulgar 
hedonism and the awful hollownesss of the religious spirit. Basically it 
was an effort to revive the true spirit of Islam, but the political and 
economic conditions of the time frustrated it. In the beginning the Sufi 
was one who enjoined upon the people the perfor-nance of acts pleasing to 
God, and thus set himself in opposition to the government. But later 
the suf is gradually deflected from this ideal. Passive forbearance of evil, 
submission to the Divine will, perpetual remembrance of God culminating 
in ecstatic union with Him, took its place; and contempt of this world, 
asceticism and withdrawal from the affairs of the society were applauded. 

A new religious ideal was gradually evolving. It was described as 
the gnosis of God (Ma'^rafat Allah). It was an ideal of contemplation, 
not of action, of the cloister and not of society. In this respect sufism 
was completely in accord with the ideal of theology and philosophy. 
They differed in their approach but as to the end they agreed. 

In the beginning sufism, like every movement, was violent. Conse- 
quently it soon came under the fire of the orthodoxy; Al-Hallaj'^ was 
hanged in 922 A.D. After his death 3iifism was on the defensive. Books now 
appeared that attempted to reconcile sufism with the Quran and Sunnah. 
Though the foundations of the sufi theory and practice were laid in the 
9th century, yet sufism could never become a driving force. It did not 
jjrovide the remedy for the maladies of the age. Al-Muhtadi fought 
these evils, though he was defeated. Sufism left the world to Satan and 
retired into safe seclusion. 

Theology (Kalam) was never designed to provide the badly needed 
remedy for the ills of the age. It aimed at satisfying reason and 
removing doubts concerning matters of faith. Al-Ash'ari-'s (d. 935 A.D.) 
had already routed the unbridled rationalism of !•' tizal, which however, 
had not finally surrendered. Al-Baqallani''^ (d. 1012 A.D.) and others 
2 ose in this century and carried further the task of their master. But 
Ash'arism had not till nov/ established itself. Hanbalites always sus- 
pected it and were bitterly hostile to it. Not until 1000 A.D. did it 
assume any importance in Iraq. The Hanbalites forbade the admission 
of al-Khatibal-Baghdadi (1002-71 A.D.) into the chief mosque of Baghdad 
for his Ash'arite leanings.*" 

Apart from the orthodox, the Ash'arite theology satisfied neither 
the sufis nor the philosophers. Al-Ghazali^*' (d. 1 1 1 1 A.D.) writing in 
the 5th century expresses his dissatisfaction v/ith it in these terms. "It 
was of little use in the case of one who admitted nothing at all save logi- 
cally necessary truths. Theology was unable to cure the malady of which 
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I complained (Theologians) did not arrive at results sufficient 

to dispel universally the darkness of confusion due to the different views 
of men."S2 And Abfl Haiyan al-Tawhidi (d. 1009 A.D.). the sufI and the 
philosopher^ speaks of the theologians in highly abusive termSj and consi- 
ders them a curse to Islam.** Abfl Sulaiman (d. 1001 A.D.) another friend 
of Miskawaih condemns theology as fallacious and confusing .8* 

These conditions generated a spirit of scepticisnij and led people to 
scoff at religion and its values. Al-Razi*^ (d. 925 A.D.), the great physi- 
cian, was a sceptic; he had no belief in prophecy or the hereafter. Nor 
had Abul 'Ala' al-Mu'arrise (d. 1058 A.D.), the poet philosopher. He 
ridiculed every thing that was Islamic. The evil that he saw triumphant 
around him made of him a pessimist. Both these strains of pessimism and 
scepticism are found in his poems and writings. 

Another factor that contributed to this spirit was the antagonism 
that different juristic sects came to entertain against one another. 
Hanafites and ShaPites of Rayy, for instance, united against the ShI'ites 
and fought them. But after they had driven them out, they began to 
fight among themselves. 

The philosophy of the age did not fully succeed in reconciling Greek 
ideas with Islamic beliefs and ideals. The system that al-Kindi»8 (d. 873 
A.D.) and al-Farabi^s (d. 950) worked out did not equally satisfy the 
demands of reason, and the aspirations, beliefs and values of their bre- 
thren. The Ikhwan al-Safa"" started by proclaiming their resolve to 
purify the Shar^ah by reinterpreting it in philosophical terms, but ended 
in undermining its very foundations. Their profession to intermingle the 
Shari'ah with philosophy was a camouflage for their hidden motives, 
and a fine bait to gain new converts to their views. Abu Haiyan 
al-Tawhidi writes tliat he did not find a single member of their party 
observing the arkan of religion, obeying the Qur'an or Sunnah, or paying 
any heed to the obligatory duties or the supererogatory ones.^* 

Abu Sulaiman, the logician and the head of the Farabian school in his 
time, did not approve this idea of the intermingling of the Shari'ah and 
philosophy. He believed each of them to be completely independent and 
right at the same time, reaching the truth by different approaches and 
expressing its revelations in different terminologies.^- About the works 
of the Ikhwan he says : "They have taken pains but completely failed, 
and have kept on wandering without arriving at the truth."** And Abu 
Haiyan condemns it as a bundle of absurdities and illusions. 9* 

The political ideology of the philosophers was considered by men 
at the helm of affairs. Aba Haiyan was asked by Ibn Sa'^dan, the wazir 
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of '^Adud al-Dawlah, what was the best type of government. He suggested 
the Platonic-Farabian ideal of the philosopher king. On this the wazir 
said : "Philosophers are the most unrealistic."'^ 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 

In striking contrast with this gloomy picture of the political, 
economic, social, moral and religious life in the fourth century, is the 
view presented by science, learning, literature and art. The tradition 
that was set by al-Kindj (d. 873 A.D.) and al-Farabi (d. 950 A.D.) in 
philosophy was continued by Yahya bin 'Adi** (975 A,D.), Aba Sulaiman 
(d. 1001 A.D.), the logician, and Miskawaih (d. 1030 A.D.), who contri- 
buted in their own field to the growth of philosophy that reached its acme 
in the all-embracing system of Ibn Sina*^ (d. 1037 A.D.). Most of the 
Greek literature was translated from its Syrian version or directly from 
the original, and commentaries and new books were also written. In the 
later half of the century we find the Ikhwan al-Safa busy in epitomising 
the knowledge of the age into their encyclopaedia. 

But far more spectacular was the progress in literature and sciences 
which put forth their most luxuriant flowers under the patronage of the 
courts and of the nobility. The reason for this unprecedented develop- 
ment lay in the rise, after the dissolution of the Caliphate, of several 
cultural centres throughout the length and breadth of the Islamic world, 
which successfully carried on the tradition set by Baghdad. 

Buwayhids' share of the territories of the Caliphate was proportion- 
ately larger and their contribution to the elevation of culture was 
comparatively greater. They were fortunate in having a number of wazirs 
who were themselves men of learning and patronised art and literature. 
Al-Muhallabij98 Ibnal-'^Amid^'and Al-Sahib b.-Abbadioo were themselves 
poets and writers of high rank and it was because of their patronage that 
al-Isphahani,^°^ Hilal al-Sabij'os Miskawaih and a host of scientists 
advanced knowledge in their fields. Bakhtiyar was himself a poet and so 
was 'Adud al-Dawlah. It was mostly in the latter's reign in Iraq and Persia 
that astronomy, mathematics, medicine, history and . geography were 
developed. 'Adud al-Dawlah granted ample allowances to jurists, Qur'anic 
commentators, traditionalists, theologians, poets, grammarians, geneo- 
logists, physicians, astrologers, mafhematicians and engineers. Talent 
and ability had free scope. Amon^ the scholars whom he patronised 
mention may be made of Abfl ''Ali al-Farsij^^s Aba Sa'^id al-Sirafi^°* and 
'Uthman b. Jinni,!''^ the grammarians; ^Abd al-Rahman'o^ al-Sflfi and 
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Ibn 'al-A'lanij"'? the astronomers; Abul Q,asim al-Antaki,'"^ the great 
mathematician; Jibrail b. 'Abd Allah b. Bakht Yishu/^^ the renowned 
physician and Abul Khayr^iio the famous surgeon; Ibrahim al-Sabi,^ the 
foremost prose writer of the age; and Abul Hasan Muhainniad b. ^A.bd Allah 
al-Salam*'^ and Ibn Nubatah al-Sa'di^ns the most distinguished poets. 
'Adud al-Dawlah's interest in medicine was great. He established a 
hospital at Baghdad and another at ShiraZj each with its staff of doctors, 
and equipped with plants, instruments and beds. Around this hospital 
there grew up a school of medicine that produced great works on the 
subject. 

He also established a great library, a practice that was followed 
by almost every patron of learning. Sabflri'^s (d. 1C25 A.D.), beside 
establishing a library, also founded a Dar al-'IIm in which a number of 
professors gave lectures, which every student was welcome to attend. This 
Academy was also a meeting place for men engaged in literary pursuits. 
When Abul 'Ala' al-Mu'arri visited Baghdad in 1009 A.D. he not only 
participated in a discussion by eminent men of letters in the Academy 
but was also entertained with the musical performance of a sprightly 
songstress. 

Apart from the court circle, a host of scholars, bearing all sorts of 
hardships and living a life of poverty were busy producing work's of 
lasting fame. Another characteristic of this age is that a number of works 
of an encyclopsdiac nature in philosophy, literature and medicine were 
compiled. This shows the growth and maturity that sciences and learning 
had attained. Ibn al-Nadim's (d. 995 A.D.) al-Fihrist (Index of authors 
and works) bears further testimony to this development. 

This is a brief sketch of the conditions, trends and spirit of the 
people in West Iran and Iraq particularly Baghdad, the immediate 
environment that was most effective in the formation of the outlook and 
ideas of Miskawaih. We will now proceed to study his life and career. 

II 

Abu 'Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad Ya'qab Aliskawaih,!'^ philosopher, 
historian, philologist, poet and physician, was born in 936 A.D. (325 A.H.) 
in the district of Rayy in Persia. Opinions differ as to his correct name. 
Some of the earlier writers like al-Khwansari,ii" al-BaihaqiUs and al- 
Shahrzflri'i^ and Chalpii'o name hipi Ibn Miskawaih, but the majority 
calls him simply Miskawaih. In this group are included m.en like Abu 
^aiyan al-TawhidL^" al-Tha'alibj,i22 al-Khwarizmi,i2s Aba Sulaiman 
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al-Mantiqi/2* Yaqflt/^s al-Q.ifti,i26 Ibn Abi Usaibi^ah.i" and 
al-'^Amili-i^^ AbuHaiyan, Abu Sulaiman and al-Khwarizmi were his 
friendSj consequently their evidence is more reliable. Miskawaih is a 
title and is most probably derived from the Persian mushk (musk), a view 
suggested by al-'^Amili.i*^ 

The auther of the Mu'jam al-Vdabd' has expressed the view that 
Miskawaih was first a Zoroastrian and later embraced Islam. i*" But it is 
not correct. His name Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ya'qub is sufficient to 
disprove this view. Further, the comprehensive vision and the deep 
insight into Islam that is revealed in his works can hardly be expected 
from a new convert. It was his grand father, and not he, who was a 
Zoroastrian and who subsequently embraced Islam. That he was a Shi'^ah 
is supported by a number of evidences. Throughout his career he served 
Shi''ite princes andwazirs; his writings also contain a number of references 
to 'All in the characteristic Shi'ite fashion,*^^ and al-'Amili mentions his 
books in his A'yan al-Shv ah}^'- 

Little is known about his early life and education. He came from 
a well-to-do family which enjoyed the regard and esteem of its town 
folk. His father did not pay much attention to the education and train- 
ing of his son, and died while Miskawaih was still young, consequently 
he was left entirely to the care and supervision of his mother. The 
irreparable loss of his father handicapped his moral development. He 
contracted the evil habits to which his contemporaries were addicted. To 
these undesirable habits Miskawaih himself alludes intheTahdhib (p. 42). 
Another incident went to augment this. His mother married another 
man far below in age. She was very old at the time while her new 
husband was quite young. He looked like Miskawaih's elder brother. 
Miskawaih did not approve of this marriage, yet he could not leave his 
mother. Probably what attracted his mother's young husband to her was 
the position of her family and her wealth. Miskawaih was very much 
shocked by this marriage. The letter^^s -whirh al-Khwarizmi wrote to 
console him on this occasion reveals how deeply he was affected by it. 
It estranged him from his mother, and deprived him of affection from 
his surviving parent. It, however, whipped his determination to carve 
out a career for himself. 

Probably his mother helped him to complete the first stage of his 
education. It consisted, as was usual in those days, of the Qur'an, 
grammar, literature. Traditions, ^^A, history, particularly of the Arabs, 
arithmetic and elementary geometry.'He could have found no difficulty in 
completing this education as these subjects were taught in regular classes 
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in mosques and in the houses of the nobility. But higher education was, 
very costly^ only the wealthy could secure the services of a learned tutor 
for their sons. We have no informatioh concerning Miskawaih's teachers. 
Books were his only teachers a?d libraries his only school^ where he 
worked hard throughout his long life with untiring spirit and insatiable 
desire for knowledge. 

Rayyj the place where he was born, was a well known centre of 
learning. It was the capital of al-'Iraq al-^Ajami under the Buwayhids. 
Al-Maqdisi (c. 985 A.D.) describes Rayy in glowing terms as follows : 
''It is a piece of land, neat and clean, a city %vith abundant water, 
delicious fruit, large fields and gardens. Its intelligentsia are respected, 
the common nien are clever, and women are beautiful, wise and competent 
in managing their houses. It has schools and industries, and holds public 
meetings. Its people are wise, rulers learned, police renowned, and 
orators highly educated. It's one of the prides of Islam — mother of cities, 
witKin its boundaries there are a number of men known for their piety, 
and a host of qurrd' (reciters of the Qur'an), savants, ascetics and 
warriors.""* Abu Bakr Razi (d. 932 A.D.), the famous physician and 
scientist, was the product of this land. He died only five years before 
Miskawaih was born. In him Miskawaih could not have failed to find a 
source of ingpiration. He must have entertained grand ambitions in such 
an atmosphere.' 

The desire to be independent of his mother, and the avarice for 
money lead him to study and practise alchemy. He read books of Razi 
and Jabir bin Haiyau and carried on experiments-. Probably a desire to 
know the truth about alchemy also lay behind these pursuits. Miskawaih 
sincerely believed in the possibility of alchemy, as Aba Haiyaa reports. 
This is not at all surprising, because a number of distinguished men of 
learning, such as Yahya b. 'Adi, the Christian philosopher, and Abfl 
Sulaiman al-Mantiqi also believed in its practicability. '^s Later on, 
however, his experience convinced him of the futility of such an enter- 
prise, and he subsequently ga\-e up the idea. 

How he came to Baghdad and obtained the favour of the wazir 
al-Muhallabi is not known. Soon he came very ciose to him, who 
appointed him his nadim (feliow-drinker)'. Beside this primary function 
he also participated in the discussions on philosophy and literature that 
were held at the table of the %vazir. His office as a nadlm led him to 
compose and recite poems, immoral and obscene. The amirs and wazirs 
were, he says, very fond of hearing such poetry. This work was not 
repellent to him, because the general spirit of the age and the usuaJ 
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trends in such circles in which he spent his early age were quite in 
harmony with it. Like others of his age he fully availed himself of this 
opportunity for satisfying his lust for pleasure. 

To this life of pleasure, to the early neglect of his proper education 
and training and to his addiction to evil habits, Miskawaih has himself 
alluded in a passage in his Tahdhib. He writes : "He who does not 
receive proper education and is not disciplined in the rules of the Shari''ah 
and morality in his childhood; but learns instead obscene poetry, and is 
misled by its false glamour, believing to be right what is in fact wrong, 
mistaking bad for good, for instance, the poetry of Imra' al-Qais and 
al-Nabighah; and then happens to get access to some notary or rich man 
who bestows his favour on him for such vicious poetry which he recites 
to him, or composes for his pleasure; and is encouraged by such friends 
as cooperrae with him in the attainment of sensuous pleasures of food, 
drink, clothes, strong horses, handsome slaves, and all other objects of 
beauty, as has happened to me at some period; and then indulges in their 
enjoyment completely forgetting the attainment of that happiness for 
which he has been made — -he should consider this a great misfortune and 
tragedy instead of success and progress. "^'^ 

Miskawaih enjoyed his association with the wazir al-Muhallabi, 
whom he admired for his learning, his favour and patronage. His ad- 
miration for the wazir approaches enthusiasm. When the wazir died in 963 
A.D. Miskawaih came back to Rayy and associated himself with Abul 
Fadl Muhammad Ibn al-'Amid (d. 970 A.D.), the wazir of Rukn al-Dawlah, 
who appointed him his librarian. He also had the honour of teaching 
his son Abul Fath. Ibn al-^Amid's library was very big, containing books 
on different sciences, philosophy, religion, literature, history and medicine. 
So dear was this library to him that when once his house was robbed and 
everything was taken av»'ay and he was informed that nothing but his 
library %v'as safe, he thanked God and said : '^What has been taken away 
can be replaced, but it is impossible to replace my library-''^^* 

Miskawaih made full use of this library and fed himself on its 
great treasures. On the death of Ibn al-'Amjd in 970 A.D. his son Abul 
Fath succeeded him as wazir and Miskawaih continued to hold charge 
of his library. But before long the wazir fell upon evil days and was 
put in prison in 976 A.D. Miskawaih then returned to Baghdad. "^Adud 
al-Dawlah now engaged him as his nadim. Some times he served as his 
ambassador at some courts,^^* but primarily he was the librarian of his 
great treasury of books. He had gained the confidence of the Prince to 
such an extent that on occassions he served as his private secretary 
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When 'Adud al-Dawlah died in 983 A.D. he appears to have gone 
into hiding, in the house of one Ibn al-Khammarj and Abfl Haiyan 
asserts^*"^ that during these days he had lent Miskawaih a commentary 
on the Isagoge of Porphyry and the Categories of Aristotle. This is 
when Miskawaih was forty seven. This shows that he began the study 
of philosophy very late. However, he seriously applied himself to its 
study and his works show how excellently he mastered it. 

After "^Aclud al-Dawlah Miskawaih transferred his allegience to 
Samsam al-Dawlah. After his death he served Sharf al-Dawlah (987 — 89 
A.D.) and then his successor Baha al-Dawlah till the latter's death in 1012 
A.D. Throughout this period he worked as librarian, and devoted 
himself to writing books on history and philosophy and other subjects. 

After serving the Buwayhids for full thirty seven years Miskawaih 
went with his other friends to Khwarizm Shgh'*^ and joined the circle 
of his physicians. That he was a physician also is mentioned by Ibn 
Abi Usaibi'ah, who has named two of his books on medical subjects, 
namely, Kitab al-Ashribah (Book of Draughts) and Kitab al-Tab^h 
(Cookery Book).^** Miskawaih was eighty now. By this time he had al- 
most finished his Tajarib al-Umam Sind Al-Hawamil wa Al-Shawu mil znA 
was busy writing his 'Tahdhib al-Akhlaq'. It is here that he met his 
talented contemporary Ibn Sing, (d. 1036 A.D.). One day Ibn Sfna, in 
order to test Miskawaih's knowledge threw a nut towards him, while the 
latter was teaching ethics to his students, and asked him to calculate 
its weight in barley grains. This offended the old philosopher who 
retorted by throwing down some written sheets on ethics, telling him 
first to mend his behaviour and ask afterwards. Young and ambi- 
tious to prove his abilities, Ibn Sina had similarly offended a number 
of great men of letters of his time like Aba al-Faraj b. al-Taiyib and 
Abu al-Q,asim al-Kirmani.'** 

Miskawaih lastly came to 'Amid al-Malik,'*^ who had great aflfec- 
tion and regard for him, particularly due to his advanced age. Life now, 
as it is evident from his poems, hung heavy upon him. He was ninety 
six when death overtook him. He was buried in Isphahan where 
he died. 

While he was with Khwarizm Shah, his life had taken a new 
turn. Of his early indulgence in pleasure, and his addiction to evil 
habits which were accentuated by his ofl^ce as a nad'im of al-Muhallabi, 
we have already made a mention. A specimen of his poems of this 
period that is preserved by al-Tha'aKbi in his Tatimmah al-Yatimah,^*^ 
reveals the extent to which he had indulged in this life. This phase. 
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as we have noted, was not unnatural for the youth of that age. But 
with the passage of youth, with growing interest in philosophy and 
especially ethics, with deepening insight into the course of history and 
with the awakening of conscience by observing the fate of individuals 
and nations, Miskawaih became gradually convinced of the role and 
value of morality, and of the disastrous results of a life of pleasure. 
So profound was this new realisation that he decided to change his 
life completely. With great difficulty he gave up his old habits, and 
acquired new virtues. Of this struggle he writes in the Tahdhib : "The 
reader of this book should know that I have gradually succeeded in 
uprooting evil from my soul, in old age after the consolidation of 
habits, and I have waged a great battle."^*' 

When this change actually occurred we do not know. But it is certain 
that he experienced a change of his heart quite late in life. He lived 
it with sincerity, determination and persistence — qualities that made 
him a great historian, literateur and philosopher. It was because of 
these qualities that the savant now turned into a saint. The vow^^o 
that he made to his God at the start of his new career reveals the same 
conviction, firmness and determination. 

His later career records nothing which goes against his vow, 
Abu Haiyan complains of his miserliness on various occasions and his 
neglect of duty to his friends in need. We have no reason to rebut 
this charge, yet it relates most likely to the first phase of his life. 
Nevertheless the extent to which Aba Haiyan has gone in his accusation 
can hardly be justified. He is very prone to exaggerate things. In 
recording his impressions of the men of his age or his reactions to their 
ideas, he always tends to become unbalanced. His wounded vanity 
and the frustration of his endeavours to gain recognition and to obtain 
the necessities of life resulted in the perversion of his judgments. 
Miskawaih had sometimes lapsed into vituperation and vilification of 
some of his rivals and contemporaries. His lampoon^*- against Al-Sahib 
after the latter's death in 994 A.D. is a shocking example of this. It, 
however, belongs to his pre-repentence period. The incident of Ibn 
Sina's insolence against him shows that by the time he had acquired a 
complete control over his emotions, he contented himself only with 
advising Ibn Sina to behave in a gentlemanly manner. 

Miskawaih had an independence of mind, which Abfi Haiyan 
characterises as an anomaly,"3 a judgment which is hardly true in 
view of the sound ideas and balanced opinions that we often find in 
his writings. Aba Haiyan also tells us that Abul Hasan al-'Amiri"* 
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(d. 991 A.D.) delivered lectures at Rayy, taught and wrote for full five 
years but Miskawaih did not attend these meetings. They had little 
contact, as if a gulf lay between them. But it was notduetoany 
jealousy or animosity towards al-'^Amirf. He only did not consider his 
discussions and lectures worth his while. A specimen of al-"'Amii'i's moral 
aphorisms has been included by Miskawaih in his al-Rikmat al- 
Khalidah. 

Miskawaih's view of the relation between philosophy and religion^ 
his reaction to Sufism, his attitude towards theological issues involved 
in ethics, or his own interpretations of the articles of faith we shall 
examine in subsequent chapters. However, the general tendencies of 
the philosophers of his times were more or less shared by him. He was 
a member of the philosophical circle of Abu Sulaiman, the logician, 
and an active participant in its discussions. Though as a philosopher 
he was not of the calibre of al-Kind; or al-Farabf, but in giving a 
lucid and systematic exposition of his ideas he surpassed them all.^^^ 
His al-Fauz al-Asghar bears eloquent testimony to this fact. 

Miskawaih was not a metaphysician. His al-Fauz al-Asghar is 
not a book on metaphvsics. It is rather an attempt to give in a plain 
and precise language a philosophical interpretation of the three funda- 
mentals of Islam, viz., God, life after death and prophethood. It is a 
book on theology, with a detailed discussion of the soul, serving also 
as the basis of his conception of happiness and virtue. The bases of 
his interpretation of Islamic beliefs are neo-Platonic, and the deeper 
we go into it, the more vivid become the underlying ideas, so much so 
that a somewhat coherent picture of the neo-Platonic metaphysics gradual- 
ly emerges. In his effort to reconcile neo-Platonic ideas with Islamic 
beliefs, he often deviates from old conceptions or makes original 
suggestions, though sometimes he takes shelter in obscurity or remains 
silent. On the whole the book is very systematic and lucid besides 
being concise. 

It is said that he wrote a larger volume on the subject namely "^Al- 
Fauz al-Akbar.' This book is not extant, and probably Dr. 'Abdul 'Aziz 

'Izzat is right in believing'"^ that it is same as the Tahdhib al-Akhlaq. 

In ethics, which is his proper field and the centre of his interest, 
his works are of two kinds ; some are collections of moral aphorisms, 
while others seriously take up the problems of ethics and discuss them 
in a scientific way. The Ins al-Fand belonged to the former category, and 
contained, as Yaqut says, tales, poems, maxims and proverbs not 
arranged in chapters. Al-Siyar was a treatise on morals, interspersed 
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with traditionsj Qur'anic texts, philosophy and poetry. , But the most 
compiehensive and famous book of this kind is Al-'H.ikmat al- 
Khalidah, which alone is extant. It is a coilection of moral aphorisms 
and sayings of different thinkers, philosophers and religious men of 
various nations Romans, Greeks, Arabs and Persians. It also con- 
tains the translation of Jawedan-e-Khirad, probably a Persian work, 
by Hasan b. Sahl (d. 850 A,D.).'»8 This book, is an unfailing proof 
of Miskawaih's extensive study, catholicity of spirit, and the desire to 
benefit by the wisdom of all nations. The selections invariably impress 
the mind with the same conception of happiness and virtue. They 
exhibit the same attitude towards the pleasures of the body, and breath 
the same note of asceticism. Their ideal of man is Socrates or a Sufi 
minus his mysticism. 

The second type of his ethical writings are those which constitute 
the chief source of our study : thsKittib al-Sa'adak and the Tahdhlb al- 
Akh.'aq wa Ta\ht,r aUA'rSq, which therefore need no elaborate introduc- 
tion here. 

Al-Hawamil wa Al-Shawamil is another work undertaken in 
colloboration with Abu Haiy&n al-Tawhidi. It is in the form of 
questions and answers. The questions, which are of varied interest, 
ranging from grammar and literature to physics, astronomy, psy- 
chology, ethics and metaphysics, are from Aba Haiyan and their 
answers have been given by Miskawaih. This is a useful book in as 
much as it gives us the opinion of our author on so many issues. 

Besides Ethics the next subject in which Miskawaih was interested 
was History. His monimiental work on History bears the title of 
Tajarib al-Umam (The Experiences of Nations), and is in six volumes. 
The last three volumes have been edited and translated by D. S. 
Margoliouth under the title "Eclipse of the "^Abbasid Caliphate." This 
is an invaluable source on the period of the Buwayhids. In his 
preface to its English edition Prof. Margoliouth writes : "Although 
this chronicle is marked by some gross examples of carelessness, it is 
on the whole one of the most instructive in the Arabic language. For 
a considerable portion of it the author writes about persons whom he 
knew intimately, and institutions with which he was himself 
familiar."«9 

Von Grunebaum writes : "^'Historians before him had remained 
satisfied with accepting them (i.e. political events) at their face value 
and did not bother about their aconomic, social and cultural signifi- 
cance. Miskawaih, who analyses competently the long-range effect of 
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political actions, stands almost alone."i8'' "His superiority as historian 
to Tabari/' remarks Prof. Margoliouthj "^is very marked. "^^^ His 
Tajarib al-Umam displays interpretative subtlety and enlists an 
advance in skill of presentation. His insight into human life is pro- 
found.^82 His power of character-drawing is remarkable ; each of the 
host of characters who come upon the stage is easily distinguishable 
and the most importantj of whom the number is very considerable, 
are exceedingly life like. His appreciation of the wazir Abul Fadl Ibn 
al-'Amid is unsurpassable and rarely equalled in Arabic historiography 
for its maturity of personal and political judgment.^^^ 

He is very objective and judicial in his judgments. Even for 
'Adud al-Dawlah, probably the ablest Sultan of his time, his summing 
up is far more judicial than is that of Aba Shu ja'. For two of his 
employees, al-Muhallabi and Ibn al-'Amid I, he has admiration which 
approaches enthusiasm ; yet this admiration does not induce him to 
conceal deflections on their part from the path of wisdom and 
honour.16* 

He considers history as a practical discipline with a purely 
utilitarian purpose. As was characteristic of the Persians, he uses 
history as a source of practical ethics,i*^ and shows that whenever 
governments and nations have deflected from the path of wisdom and 
laws of morality, they have inevitably suffered decline and deteriora- 
tion. Ethics thus is the essence of history ; his interpretation of 
history is thoroughly moral. 

Miskawaih was also a poet. Both Aba Haiyan and al-Tha'alibi 
admired his verses which also appear to have satisfied the expert judg- 
ment of Ibn al-'Ainid I.^** We have no knowledge, however, of any 
dlwan of his except the verses that have been quoted in Tatimmah 
al-Yailmah by Al-Tha'alibl. Yaqflt mentions a book Al-Mustawfl, 
which, as he describes, was a collection of odes. It is not extant. 

Besides, Miskawaih wrote a number of books and tracts on different 
subjects, far instance, on arithmetic, politics, biography, etc., some of 
which are preserved in manuscript at different places. Dr. Abdul 'Aziz 
'Izzat has enumerated all his works, great or small, published or un- 
published.i*^ A glance at this list reveals how well read he was and 
how varied were his interests. 



CHAPTER 11 



Islamic Ethics Before Miskawaih 

"^HOTTGH ethics did not attain to the status of a discipline in Islam 
before Miskawaih^ yet moral ideals had long been evolving and 
ethical problems and concepts had been discussed. Most of them 
contributed to the formation of Miskawaih's ethics, for a fuller under- 
standing of whichj therefore, a study of the main trends in this evolu- 
tion is essential. 

The Greek and other indigenous systems of thought profoundly 

influenced this development. But its basic sourte of inspiration was 
always the Qur'an and the Sunnah, whose teachings acted as a guiding 
and controlling factor throughout its course. We cannot understand 
the emergence of new problems, nor appreciate the interpretation of 
old concepts, nor realise the remodelling of moral ideals unless we have 
a knowledge of the teachings of the Qur'an and the Sunnah on basic 
problems of ethics, and acquire an insight into their metaphysical 

foundations the conception of God, life in this world and in the 

next, and prophethood. 

Unfortunately most of the writings on the ethics of the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah do not make any effort to study those injunctions of the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah that bear upon various ethical issues, nor do 
they penetrate into deeper metaphysical ideas which build and nourish 
moral life. Their best achievement is an exposition of the moral life 
in the early Islam. And that, too, is very selective, those aspects being 
highlighted at the cost of others that contrast either with the pre- 
Islamic or the Western ideal. The theological inquiry of the early 
period that primarily aimed at understanding some articles of faith, 
eventually led into some problems of ethics. Thenceforth they were 
constantly debated. The findings of these inquiries, too, have either 
remained in oblivion, or have not received due attention. Consequently 
the impact of the Qur'an and the Sunnah on these findings has not 
been fully understood. This omission is also i-esponsible for the false 
impression that the development of JMuslim ethics in subsequent ages is 
either the work of the philosophers or the sufis. 
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I shall not venture to offer a detailed account of ethics in the 
early Islam. That would be too ambitious an undertaking. I only 
propose to give a brief and coherent sketch of the development of 
various ethical trends during this period. The limits imposed by this 
study make it impossible to adduce reasons in support of many points 
in my account. One caimot help being dogmatic on such occasions. 

THE ETHICAL IDEAL OF THE Q,UR'aN ASD THE SUNNAH 

Life, according to the Qur'an and the Sunnah, has two phases 
indissolubly united into one, one before death and the other after it. 
Death brings a definite change^, but does not effect a complete severance. 
The ideal of life, therefore, cannot be exclusively either this-worldly 
or other-worldly. The conception of the good is bound to include the 
good of both the worlds. The Prophet and his followers have been 
instructed by the Qur'Sn to pray for the attainment of the good in this 
world as well as in the other.* Consequently life here cannot be 
regarded merely as a means for the realization of the good in the life to 
come. The good of this life is an integral part of the Qur'anic good. 
Hence the active interest of the Qur'an and the Sunnah in different 
areas of living in this world, e.g., social, economic, legal and other. 
Further, the life of a Muslim in the Qur'an and the Sunnah is not that 
of an individual in vacuum, but of a person in society. His private 
life is indissolubly bound up with his social life. The good expounded 
by the Qur'an is not an individual good, it is social as well. Even life 
in the Paradise is depicted in the Qur'an as a sort of community life.^ 
The importance that social relations, social duties and obligations, amr 
bi l-ma'i uf (enjoining good), and holy war possess in Islam, derives from 
this basic fact that the good in Islam is social. Withdrawal from 
society or indifference to its well-being is a crime. It has only been 
permitted in extreme cases, where the minimum of religious performance 
is found to be impossible. But there, too, bold and patient effort to 
fight evil has always been given a high place Ijy the Prophet. ^ 

Though the good to be sought in this world is an integral part of 
the moral ideal, yet in the final reckoning it has less weight than the 
good to be realised in the next world. For, this life is transient, while 
the next life is everlasting. Life here is a trial whose results cannot be 
completely realised in this world because of its inherent limitations. 
But the fact that this trial consists -in the performance of his duties by 
man as God's vicegerent on earth, makes the realization of the good 
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in this -world a condition for the attainment of the good in the next. 
Any neglect of the good in this life^ therefore, ruins a person's prospects 
of achieving the good in the next. The Prophet said : ''This world 
is the sowing ground for the next."* 

The good expounded by the Qur'an and the Sunnah is both of 
the soul and the body. The sharp opposition that the thought of the 
later period upheld between the soul and the body, between the spiritual 
and the material, is not supported by the Qur'an or the Sunnah. The 
pleasures of the body form an integral part of the good along with the 
happiness of the soul. There is nothing essentially evil in the pleasures 
of the body. The world is neither good nor evil in itself, its evil or 
good character depends on the ^vay we live in it. The idea that the 
advent of man on the earth is a fall, or an expiation from an 'original 
sin' is absclutely foreign to Islam. On the contrary an active effort 
for ordering" life here according to the principles of the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah is an essential element in the human happiness here and here- 
after. Renunciation of the world is altogether out of place ; and 
complete abstinence from its pleasures absolutely unjustified. Rahbaniyah 
(monasticism) has been condemned by the Qur'an and the Sunnah.^ 

Every element of human personality finds a place in the ideal 
presented by the Qur'an and the Sunnah, whether it be reason, the 
senses, or emotions. They vary in their relative importance, but, gran- 
ting individual difFercnccs^ no element is allowed to annihilate another. 
A minimum in every respect had always been maintained by the 
Prophet in the life of his companions." Feeling and action interpene- 
trate in the Islamic ideal. Love, for instance, is a highly commendable 
element of the ideal. But it is not mere emotion that is commended. 
Love-in-action is the desired end. Further, only that conception of 
action is right which has been defined in the Qur'an and the Simnah. 

The ideal of a rounded personality does not, however, preclude 
the growth of individual traits. There is nothing like a rigid pattern of 
personality to \vhich every one has to conform. Abu Bakr and 'IJmar, 
Abu Hurayrah and Abu Dhar, Khalid and 'Ali, 'Uthman and 'Abd al- 
Rahman ibn 'Auf, Ibn Mas'fld and Ibn 'Abbas, 'Aishah and Hafsah, 
inspite of shaiing the common elements of the Islamic ideal, exhibit a 
variety of individual characters which are often in sharp contrast.' 
The Prophet was fully conscious of individual divergences, and has 
provided for them in his saying, "My companions are like various 
stars, whomsoever you follow, you will certainly be led along the right 
path."^ This, however, applies to individuals. But society can only 
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maintain its proper health and attain perfect happiness by fullowing 
not one section of the companions but the entire group. 

The entire life of a Muslim is imbued with a new sense of respon- 
sibility. The idea that one has to account before God for all his 
actions of mind and body dominates his consciousness, which makes 
the whole life, individual or social, a duty. But this sense of duty is 
not an imposition, on the contrary it is the revivification and activisa- 
tion of that basic sense of responsibility that distinguishes man from 
other animals. This sense of duty is bound to affect the idea of the 
good that is envisaged in the Qur'an and the Sunnah. 

The individual's life in relation to God has also its own sphere, 
which may be called communion with God. It includes prayer, remem- 
brance, contemplation, etc. The individual's ideal of life, therefore, 
beside common morality, must also include its religious aspect. The 
good consequently ceases to be secular. The experience of God forms 
an integral, rather the most exalted part, of the good. Communion 
with God is a moral obligation at the outset, in later stages it becomes 
devotion and love. Thus morality at its higher level becomes 
religion. 

God is the supreme ideal, and one is required to develop in oneself 
the attributes of God.^ This, however, should not be taken as an abso- 
lute maxim. No interpretation of it would be justified which is not 
in complete harmony with the ideal of 'Abad;yah^o envisa<Tcd in the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah. Every inference from this maxim should 
derive its inspiration from the life and teachings of the Prophet. With 
this condition, the Islamic ideal of the acquisition of Divine attributes 
bears a different meaning than what the imitatio Dei of the neo-Plato- 
nism conveys. 

The next important aspect of the ethics of the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah is that it provides us with definite principles of morality. The 
individual has to order his life accordingly. Apparently this is a juristic 
approach to morality as Prof. Sidgwick may call it.'' But Islamic 
ethics is far removed from this approach. The business of the indivi- 
dual in Islamic morality is not confined to memorisation of the injunc- 
tions of the Qur'an and the Sunnah, and their application to situations 
with which he is confronted in his life. The principles that they pres- 
cribe are very general. For instance, "Allah enjoineth justice and 
kindness, and giving to kinsfolk, an4forbiddeth lewdness and abomina- 
tion and wickedness. In order to implement this principle the first 
thing that one has to do is to have a clear concept of justice and abomi- 
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nation (munkar). Though he would receive valuable guidance from 
the Qur'an and the Sunnah in this respect yet the necessity for fresh 
thinking is always there^ which increases with the growth of life and the 
emergence of new situations. Secondly the determination of a parti- 
cular course of action in a situation is often not a process of strict 
logical deduction from certain principles. One has to study the situa- 
tion before hinrij balance the demands of various principles and 
assess the consequences of different alternatives before deciding upon 
any action. 

The relevance of consequences in moral judgments is fully borne 

out by the Qiir'an and the Sunnah. For instance, "Let not thy hand be 
chained to thy neck nor open it with a complete opening, lest thou sit 
down rebuked, denuded."'-* Sometimes the gravity of the expected con- 
sequences justifies a strictly prohibited act, for example, the eating of 
pork to avoid death, or wine to cure a disease otherwise incurable, or 
making a false statement to save one's life that is unjustifiably intended, 
or to speak ill of a person in his absence to save others from his wrong 
deeds, etc. 

The right act according to the Qur'an and the Sunnah is not one 
which is apparently in harmony with their injunctions. It must also 
have a good motive behind it. "All acts will be judged according to 
their motives,"''' is a famous saying of the Prophet. Only those acts 
have moral worth which are done to please God. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that His commands should be followed with complete in- 
difference to consequences — a view that we have just seen is not in 
accord with the teachings of the Qur'au. To determ.ine precisely 
the meaning of the pleasure of God, and its impact on the common 
motives of moral acts would involve us into the discussion of a number 
of questions that cannot be taken up here. 

With regard to the question of the obligation involved in right 
actions the Qur'anic view point has to be worked out. The Ash'arites 
believed it to be Shara'i (revelational) while the Mu'^tazilites considered 
it to be rational. These views were deductions from the general meta- 
physical and epistemological ideas of these schools, not the result of an 
independent inquiry. Apparently the verses of the Qur'an lend support 
to both these views, and probably the correct view would be a synthesis 
of the two. The Ash^arite point of view hardly needs any quotation 
from the Qur'an for its support. In support of the other view one or 
two verses are cited below : "I swear by the accusing soul" (LXXV, 2). 
The recognition of the accusing soul, or what we call conscience, affirms 
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a moral authority in man which not only accuses but also commands 
and guides. In the same Surah further on we find ^■'Oh, but man is a 
telling witness against himself, altliough he tenders his excuses" (LXXVj 
14-15). 

As to the knowledge of the good and right the Qur'anic view is 
likewise somewhere between the Ash'^arite and the Mu'tazilite views. It 
is neither exclusively revelational nor rational. In support of 4he 
former view again we need not quote from the Qur'an.^'' In support of 
the latter the following verse may be cited : "By the soul and its per- 
fection^ and its being inspired (with conscience of) what is wrong for 
it and what is right for it."J* For the synthesis of both these views, a 
parable from the Prophet may be narrated. 

"There is the right path which leads man to his destination. 
There are parallel walls on either side of the road, and there are iome 
open doors in both these walls. On the doors there are curtains. From 
the remote end of the road a person is calling, 'Proceed straight, do 
not turn to any side.' Whenever a person wishes to lift the curtain from 
any door, some one calls from above, 'Beware ! Don't lift the curtains, 
otherwise you will be allured inside.' The Prophet explained that 
this road was the path of Islam, these doors were things and acts pro- 
hibited by God, and these curtains were His hudud (limits). The voice 
at the end of the path was the Qur'an, and the voice from above was 
God's monitor in the heart of every believer. "'^ 

The responsibility of man for his actions is stressed by the Qur'an 
in unequivocal terms. For instance ; "^Every soul is a pledge for its own 
deeds'j^" oj- 'This day is each soul requitted that which it hath earned; 
no wrong (is done) this day. Lo ! Allah is swift at reckoning. '21 This 
principle has been controverted by people by quoting those verses from 
the Qur'an which speak of the omnipotence of God. In this connection, 
however, two things must be kept in mind. Firstly, the view that the 
verses of the latter type contradict the former view is at best an in- 
ference. Nowhere in the Qur'an has the responsibility for human 
actions been attributed to God. Secondly, whenever the responsibility 
for any undesirable act has been ascribed to God by way of inference 
from His omnipotence and omniscience, the Qur'an has denied the 
validity of this inference, and has condemned it as a product of sheer 
ignorance and fancy. "They who are idolators will say : Had Allah 
willed, we had not ascribed (unto Him) partners, neither had our 
fathers, nor had we forbidden aught. ' Thus did those who were before 
them. give the lie (to Allah's messengers) till they tasted the fear of us. 
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Say : Have ye any knowledge that ye can adduce for us ? Lo ! ye follow 
naught but an opinion. Lo ! ye do but guess. "^^ 



This is in outline the ethical ideal of the Qur'an and the Sunnahj 
which was perfectly exemplified in the life of the Prophet. He applied 
the ethical principles of the Qur'an to all departments of life^ indivi- 
dual or socialj national or international. The people who went 
through this experience under his guidance and supervisioUj developed 
a keen moral insight, which though not conscious of its theoretical 
issues, yet served as a good guide for generations to come. 

With the rapid expansion of Islam, the Muslim community had to 
face a number of problems that challenged its moral insight. They 
were met with most satisfactorily by the jurists of the second and third 
centuries, who in the course of their work came gradually to be con- 
scious of the theoretical issues involved in their practical insight. A 
number of other factors combined to enforce the need for understanding 
these issues. People who had recently entered the fold of Islam, could 
not easily forget the moral questions that had vexed them so long 
without getting a satisfactory solution from their new religion. To be 
sincere in their faith and to mould their life according to it they needed 
a better comprehension of its ideals and values. Besides, there was the 
challenge of those sects and religions — Christians, Jews, Magians and 
others — who in their self-defence were attacking the tenets of Islam. 
Greek learning and sciences that were being introduced through Arabic 
translations and commentaries fostered rationalism and enforced the 
demand for an intelligible explanation of the ethical problems. 

The immediate cause, however, which set the train of thinking 
in motion was political. The Umayyads resorted to inhuman 
measures and brutal practices in their effort to establish their govern- 
ment. To silence public denunciation, to forestall their objections, 
and probably to overcome the qualms of their own conscience, they 
attributed their wild atrocities to the will of God. They used the 
verses of the Qur'an and the sayings of the Prophet to emphasise the 
omnipotence of God and His preordination. They were opposed by a 
group of people who upheld the responsibility of man and the freedom of 
the will. Each of these groups, however had to face one difficulty or the 
other in consistently working out its own views. If man is responsible 
for his acts, he must have full freedom of willing those acts. But does 
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this not impose a limit on Divine omnipotence? This was the question 
which the free-willers had to face. On the other hand, if God's omni- 
potence was absolute and all actions were caused by His will, then did 
it not contradict His justice ? This was the question that the pro- 
tagonists of Divine omnipotence had to tackle. 

The cause of the freedom of the will was later taken up by the 
Mu'tazilites, who unscrupulously set a limit to Divine omnipotence. 
They pronounced their views in words shocking to the religious con- 
science of their brethren. It was in 912 A. D. that Al-Ash'ari publicly 
renounced his Mu'tazilite views, and thenceforth started to propagate 
his own ideas. He \vas however, preoccupied with theological issues and 
did not turn to ethical problems. 2* It was Abu Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 1012 
A. D.) who first enunciated these problems and gave an Ash'arite solu- 
tion of them. Abu Ishaq al-lsfra'iniss (d. 1027) and others then joined 
him. They, however, confined themselves to two questions, one relat- 
ing to the source of" ethical knowledge and the other- to the basis of 
moral obligation. About the good or the moral ideal they made no 
systematic inquiry. No doubt they debated the possibility of the 
beautific vision, but they did not discuss it as the moral ideal.-* 

For the evolution of the moral ideal^ we must look to sufism or 
philosophy. Under the impact of various factors a new ideal was 
gradually evolving. The political and social conditions of the third 
and fourth centuries that we have sketched in the previous chapter, 
exercised tremendous influence on the development of this ideal. The 
Qur'anic ideal of life was delicately balanced comprising everything 
in a reasonable degree. But under the stress and strain of new con- 
ditions its balance was destroyed and a number of tendencies were 
accentuated at the cost of others. Withdrawal from society was stressed 
in opposition to active participation in its affairs, asceticis^n pushed 
ahead its frontiers, trust in God led to parallysinf resignation, a life 
of intellectual quest for reality or contemplation was preferred to one 
of action and experience. A doctrine of love of God was formulated 
urging union with God thiough perpetual act of remembrance culminat- 
ing into an ecstatic experience of the Divine Being. 

The second factor which promoted this spirit, fostered this ideal, 
and provided concepts and tools for formulating and expressing it, was 
the introduction of Greek philosophy into Islamic thought. The Syrian 
medium through which Greek philosophy passed to Arabic and the 
Christian translators who mostly tr*insmitted this material, contributed 
its own share in the development of this ideal. 
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Some of the cardinal ideas of the Greek philosophy that influenced 
the growth of the new ideal may be noted here. God in the Greek 
philosophy did not rise above the position of a metaphysical concept. 
He was the Primal Cause necessary to set the universe in motion, or the 
original source from which every being emanated. In neo-PIatonism, 
whose metaphysics dominated the Muslim mind for ages, God was 
set above reason, purified of all attributes, and made an object of 
supra-rational contemplation. He was the original source of the human 
soul and to Him it was destined to return through the intermediation 
of the Nous. This return to the One was to be effected first by a process 
of purification from the evil and the material, and then by the contem- 
plation of the Divine. God was never the source of Law, nor the 
object of devotion or worship in Greek philosophy. He never revealed 
a system of life to be established on the earth. He was not the dis- 
penser of justice in the life hereafter. The dominant conception of the 
soul was spiritual. But the gulf between the soul and the body was 
gradually widened. The body came to be despised. Porphyry attempted 
suicide to get rid of the great evil— his body, but was thwarted by his 
master, Plotinus, who taught him to retain it as a training ground for 
the soul, as a necessary evil.^' Plato and Aristotle were deeply in- 
terested in society and its problems ; the individual according to them 
was thoroughly social and his social nature dominated his individuality. 
This social aspect was also preserved by the Stoics. But in the middle- 
Platonism and neo-Platonism it gradually faded into a cynical indiffe- 
rence, leading sometimes to apathy and disgust. 

Socrates confined knowledge to reason, and made virtue consist 
in knowledge. These two basic ideas continued with certain modifica- 
tions throughout the course of Greek philosophy. The stigma that he 
attached to the senses was never removed. Later on, in neo-Platonism 
reason was developed into supra-rational intuition. Philosophy thus 
culminated in a kind of mysticism, and the rational pursuit of reality 
ended in the ecstatic experience of the One. 

Greek ethics was the ethics of the good and not of duty. It had 
no revealed codes of morality, no sanctified moral authority, and no 
concept of accountability to God. Its good was always some form of 
happiness and virtue was a means to that good. Primarily happiness 
consisted in the all-round development of personality, but in the hands 
of philosophers it came to be identified with the perfection of reason. 
Reason was the distinctive characteristic of man. True humanity 
was identical with it. The life of reason, therefore, was the true ideaL 
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Reason was practical as well as theoretical. But theoretical reason 
always ranked higher and practical life was considered subsurvient to 
theoretical pursuits. Metaphysics was the highest form of knowledge 
and its attainment the most exalted element of the human ideal. Virtues 
were graded on a scale in which intellectual virtues occupied the para- 
mount place. In neo-Platonic ethics they were placed in the order of 
political, catharic and intellectual, leading to paradigmatic virtues that 
consisted in the contemplation of the One.-* 

Such were the main ideas of the Greek philosophy that exercised 
a tremendous influence on Muslim thinkers. Their impact, in the 
conditions prevailing in the third and fourth centuries of Islam, hardly 
requires any explanation. How actually they influenced the growth 
of a new moral ideal, and provided ready made tools and concepts for 
its formulation will be clear by studying the growth of the ideal itself. 

This is a rapid sketch of the intellectual background in the early 
history of Islam. We shall now attempt a more detailed study of the 
various trends of ethical thought during this period. 

THE ETHICAL VIEWS OF THE THEOLOGIANS 

Ethical thinking, as noted above, started with the controversy 
over human responsibility. The first protagonists of the freedom of 
the will were the Qadarites. Their cause was afterwards taken up by 
the Mu''tazilites who boldly worked out the implications of this 
doctrine^ If man wills his actions, that is, if he is the real cause (or 
as they put it, the creator"*) of his acts. Divine omnipotence cannot be 
absolute. Without imposing a limit on God's power, they thought 
that neither human responsibility nor Divine justice could be maintain- 
ed.^" Their opponents, the Jabarites (dett;rminists), on the other hand, 
upholding the absoluteness of Divine omnipotence, denied the reality 
of human freedom and responsibility, and did not try to justify Divine 
justice. SI Ash^arites propounded the doctrine of acquisition (Kasb) to 
maintain Divine omnipotence and justice on the one hand and human 
freedom and responsibility on the other. Man, they said, was not the 
creator of his actions, he could only choose and will and the rest was 
from God. Even the power to choose and will, and the act of choosing 
and willing were created in him by God. Man was responsible for his 
acts because their choice lay with him. This left room for Divine 
justice. And since everything was caused by God, His absolute omni- 
potence also stood vindicated.*^ 
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The question of the reconciliation of Divine justice with God's 
omnipotence was also involved in the problem of evil. The Alu'^tazilites 
believed that God was bound to requite the sufferings of the innocent 
in the next world. The Ash'arites were opposed to the imposition 
of any obligation on Godj since that meant to them a limitation of 
His omnipotence. Consequently they questioned the very idea of 
justice. Justice, they said, was not what our reason pronounced, but 
what God did. 2^ The Mu^tazilites believed that justice was rational, 
and God's actions were just in the sense in which Reason affirmed. 
Not only that God's actions were in harmony with reason, but they 
must be so. The commands of reason were as binding on Him as on 
any other rational being. 

This gave rise to two important ethical questions : What is the 
source of ethical knowledge. Reason or Shara' ? and what is the 
ground of moral obligation ? These problems became very important, 
since with them were linked a number of other problems, one of which 
was that of the justification of prophecy. Mu'tazilite rationalism, 
immature as it was, threatened the very foundations of revelation. If 
Reason is sufficient for the cognition of good and bad, where is the 
need for Revelation 

The Alu'tazilite answer to both the questions of the source of 
ethical knowledge and moral obligation was Reason. Good (hasan), 
they said, was used in three different senses : firstly in the sense in 
which prayer, fast and other religious duties were good ; secondly in 
the sense of being useful or pleasant, and thirdly in the sense in which 
justice, gratefulness or generosity were good. They admitted that 
Revelation was required if the good was used in the first sense.'" But 
if it was used in the other two senses (which included moral good), 
they believed that Reason alone was sufficient. It was by Reason that 
we knew that thankfulness, truthfulness and the like were right (hasan), 
and ingratitude, falsehood, etc. were wrong (qabjli) . Shara' did not 
reveal their goodness but simply confirmed what was already pronounc- 
ed by Reason. This view was often put like this : Things and acts 
are good in themselves and their goodness or Tightness (husn) may be 
known by Reason.'^ This assertion implied that the meaning of the good 
or bad was completely rational. But the question as to what the good or 
bad meant was not raised at this stage. It was in the following 
century that al-Ghazah first clearly asked this question. The 
Mu^tazilites also believed that Reason was the source of moral obliga- 
tion. It not only informed what was good, but also commanded it. 
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Moral obligation was rational, and commands of Reason were 

binding on every rational being. Consequently, for them, even 

before the Shara' reached us, we were responsible for our 
actions. ^9 

The arguments of the Mu'tazilites for the self-sufRciency of 
Reason in ethics were as follows : The goodness (husn) of moral 
virtues, e.g. thankfulness, we necessarily know. Human beings, 
whether believing in any revelation or not, universally recognise their 
goodness. Whenever a purpose is equally served by a good or a bad act, 
one feels that it is his obligation to do the good act. Were 
the goodness of acts unknowable by Reason, we should never be 
able to distinguish between a true prophet and an impostor. 
The obligation for the Shari'^ah, too, therefore lies ultimately in 
Reason.*^ 

The Ash'arites recognised the good as rational only in the second 
sense.** The knowledge of the two other categories of the good, the 
religious and the moral (between which they made no dis.tinction), 
depended on revelation. Their goodness did not consist in any quality 
inherent in them. They were good because Shara' enjoined them. 
Shara', in other words, not only created in us the awareness of the 
good but made things good. From this view it followed that the 
moral obligation could not be rational, and that before the command 
of Shara' reached us there could arise no question of obligation for 
moral acts. 

Al-Baqillani (1012 A.D.) found little difficulty in refuting the 
Mu'tazilite arguments. Knowledge of the good, he said, was neither 
obvious nor universal, since so many men held the contrary belief, and 
believed in the goods that were contradictory. Ethical knowledge was 
not rationally necessary, for it could not be deduced from any self- 
evident principles. That people felt obligation for preferring good to a 
bad act when both equally served the purpose, was either due to their 
fear of social disapproval or to the expectation of praise, or because 
they had faith in some revelation or might be under its influence. 
Al-Baqillani did not see any other possibility. As to the last argument, 
he believed that the only sure test of a true prophet lay in his ability 
to perform miracles.*^ 

Between the Ash'^arites and the Mu'^tazilites, stood the school 
of Abu Hanifah and his interpreter Aba Mangur al-Maturidi 
(d. 934 A.D.). In the matter of ethical knowledge they were with the 
Mu'tazilites, but in the conception of moral obligation they sided with 
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the Ash^arites.43 They did not recognise any necessary connection 
between these two problems. 

THE ETHICS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 

When we pass from theological to philosophical ethics, not only 
do the problems of ethics change^ but also their terminology. The theo- 
logians used "^hasan' for the good and right (between which they hardly 
made any distinction), 'qabih' for the evil and wrong, and wujub to 
convey the sense of obligation. In philosophical ethics these terms were 
replaced by Khaic (good), Fadilah (virtue), Sa'adah (happiness), and 
their opposites. The central problem of philosophical ethics was that 
of the good. It began with a definition of character (Khulq), which 
was the object of moral judgment. Character was good or bad ; and 
its goodness or badness was the result of the mutual action of the 
faculties of the soul. Virtue lay in good character, but was also used 
for every excellence of mind that was relatively permanent. Sa'adah 
consisted in virtuous activity, and comprised all kinds of the good. But 
the highest type of Sa'adah was that which a philosopher enjoyed, that 
is, which consisted in the unimpeded activity of reason, particularly 
the theoretical. This was the general pattern of philosophical ethics 
in Islam. 

Al-Kindi (d. 260 A.H./873 A.D.) Beginning as a Mu'tazilite 
thinker al-Kindi soon broke away from theology, and devoted himself 
to the intensive study, exposition and translation of Greek works. 
His interest was mainly directed to the problems of metaphysics and 
psychology. On ethics he wrote a small treatise, "Dafa'^ al-Ahzan" 
(Removal of Grief) that deals with practical measures for removing or 
or avoiding grief and remorse. Aliskawaih made use of this book in 
his practical ethics. For theoretical ethics al-Kindi's doctrine of 
the soul (as set forth in his Essay on the Soul) is of great importance, 
since the basic conception here expounded served as the foundation of 
subsequent psychology as well as ethics. It ran as follows : 

The soul is a spiritual substance, pure and simple. It is divine 
in its essence and has emanated from God as a ray of light emanates 
from the sun.** Its essential difference from the material body is 
proved by the fact that it always puts checks and restraints on the 
desires of the body.*^ As a result of the contact with the body in this 
world, which is essentially evil and dark, the soul is influenced by the 
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appetites and the passions of the body. Consequently we have, 
besides the rational, the appetitive and the passionate souls. They can 
be compared to a king, a pig and a dog.** Man is virtuous when 
reason, the king, exercises full control over the other two. His per- 
fection, however, consists in pure activity of thought, whose highest 
object is God. But knowledge of God can only be attained by a pious 
soul.*' Morality is a necessary condition of and a means to philosophy. 
The highest point of perfection cannot be attained unless the soul 
leaves the body, and returns to the world of spiritual realities. There 
it will have the vision of God,*8 the acme of perfection. All things 
will be transparent to the soul as clearly as they are to God.** And 
this highest experience will be accompanied by the greatest spiritual 
pleasure. '0 

In his Dafa' ol-Ahzan,' he points out that the root cause of all 
grief and suffering is that men love things and thirst for objects that 
arc worldly. But whatever is worldly is subject to decay and dis- 
integration. If instead they long for the eternal, real and spiritual, they 
will not have any cause for grief.^i In this consists the true life of a 
happy man. Death is a source of perpetual grief and anxiety so long 
as its reality is unknown. If once it is realised that death is the 
gateway to the eternal life of abiding happiness, it ceases to be a cause 
of grief.** 

Al-Farabi (d. 339/950) was pi-imarily a logician. Besides 
logic his best powers were devoted to metaphysics ; politics was his 
next important interest. He wrote a commentary on Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle, but left no book of his own on the subject. His 
ethical views can either be gathered from his political writings — 
Al-Madinah al-Fadilah, Al-Siyasat Al-Mad^niyah, Tahsil al-Sa'5dah 
and Fusul al-Madani, or derived from his Al-Tanbih "^alS Sabjl al- 
Sa'adah. In all these writings except Al-Tanbih the object 
is the same, viz., the realisation of Sa'adah in the state. Al-Tanbih, 
on the other hand, is particularly concerned with the individual 
Sa'adah, and may be well considered as an ethical supplement to his 
political writings. 

Al-Kindi's conception of the soul is neo- Platonic. But al-Farftbi 
starts as an Aristotelian. He regards the soul as the form of which 
body is the matter. In its turn it is the matter of which 'aql (intelli- 
gence, spirit or nous) is the form. As the soul gives completeness to the 
body, similarly intelligence gives perfection to the soul. There is. 
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however, an important difference. While the soul is a development 

from the body, intelligence comes from the Active Intellect. ^3 gut in 
his later wiitings al-r arabi abondons this conception, and adopts the 
neo-Platonic view that the soul is a spiiitual substance, absolutely 
different from the body.'* Whatever may be al-Faiabi's real view, it 
is clear, that after death, intelligence returns whence it came. Again, 
how does the intelligence continue a life of its own after death, is 
not clear. 

There is another difference. Al-KindT, following Plato, distin- 
guishes three faculties of the soul : the appetitive, the passionate and 
the rational. But Al-Faiabj generally distinguishes the functions of 
the soul as nutritive, sensitive, imaginative and rational. Allied to 
these four powers, there is the appetitive (al-nazu'iyah) which is the 
source of willing any good or beautiful object whether perceptual, 
imaginative or ideal. ''^ All of them are related to each other as matter 
to form, the nutritive being the first matter and reason the final form. 
The appetitive is related to the rest as heat is to fire.'''' All the powers 
of the soul, therefore, are arranged in an organic hierarchy of which 
reason is the supreme ruler. It is the final cause to which all the 
powers of the body and the soul owe their existence, the ultimate form 
in which lies their completion, and the end for which man has been 
created. '8 The highest good of man or his Sa'adah, therefore lies in 
the perfection of reason. 

Reason is of two kinds, theoretical and practical. The perfection 
of theoretical reason lies in knowing the existent, which amounts to 
the attainment of almost all true sciences. The ultimate end of 
knowledge is the comprehension of God,^" that He is one, immovable, 
the priiueval cause of all, the organiser of the whole universe through 
His beneficence, wisdom and justice."''* Metaphysics and theology form 
the crown of knowledge. The perfection of practical reason consists 
in distinguishing between the right and the wrong, and ordering life 
accordingly, in knowing the beautiful and the ugly, and in creation and 
construction. Practical reason is, however, not an end in itself, it 
is subservient to theoretical leason."' Molality and art are handmaids 
to philosophy. 

True happiness, says al-Farabj, is a state of the soul in which it 
exists free from matter and tends towards pure substances entirely free 
from corporeality.®^ God, the Form of forms, is the highest object of 
philosophy. To become in one's actjon like God is the goal of the 
philosopher. This imitatio Dei constitutes the highest perfection and 
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the ultimate happiness. 

The way to attain this end is first to purify the soul and to 
cultivate virtue. Virtue consists in the proper functioning of the 
powers of the soul under the guidance of reason. On the analogy of 
the body al-Farabi finds the criterion of the proper functioning in the 
health of the soulj which consists in harmonious working of its 
parts.** Virtue consists in harmony and moderation, in striking the 
mean in each activity. The mean, however, is not sometliing absolute. 
It is relative to time, place and the conditions of life of the individual 
and the community i 

In the detailed treatment of virtues, al-Fafabi follows the fnethod 
of Aristotle. He takes them one by one and analyzes and discusses them 
without deriving them in Platonic manner from the three faculties of the 
soul.** 

After purifying the soul and embellishing it with virtues one should 
turn towards perfecting the theoretical reason. The first step here is to 
acquire the science of argumentation ('Ilm al-Burhan) so that one may 
avoid pitfalls in his intellectual pursuits. This science of argumentation 
has two parts, the mathematical and the logical. One should begin 
with mathematics and then take up the study of logic. Then he should 
devote himself to the study of diflerent sciences and finally take up 
theology, the crown of all sciences.*' 

The achievement of Sa'adah is not possible in isolation. Perfection 
can only be attained in cooperation with others in a state.** "The ideal 
state," al-Farabi defines, ''is one whose citizens cooperate with one 
another in obtaining all those means and objects through which true 
happiness is attained."''* Al-Farabj maintains that cooperation is neces- 
sary because of the divergence of abilities in human beings, the majority 
of whom are incapable of knowing true happiness and achieving it 
individually."" But the intellectual minority in the state is not fully 
competent to guide the masses. A supreme ruler is the greatest need of 
the state."* This supreme ruler is either a philosopher, a prophet or an 
imam.'* In case he is not available, the law laid down by him should 
be obeyed. The state envisaged by al-Farabi is a religious community 
as well, and its head is at once the temporal king and the highest 
religious potentate. Not only do the conditions existing in the state 
determine the temporal lot of its citizens, but also their future destiny .'^ 

The Brethren of Sincerity started with the professed aim of puri- 
fying the Islamic Shari-ah, which according to them had been defiled by 
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superstition and polluted by ignorance. They held the view that there 
was no way of cleansing and purifying it exc.-pt through philosophy. 
'When the prophetic Shari'ah is combined with (ireck 
philosophy perfecdon is attained.'^' But a deeper study of their tracts 
reveals that this profession was a mask under whose protection tliey 
could pursue their ulterior ends. They were not loyal to any religion, 
nor bound to any system of thought. Taking different elements from 
diverse sources, they evolved an eclectic system of their own, which was 
not often consistent."* 

Their ethics was also eclectic. It was a science of character, 
which might be good or bad. Men differed widely in their character, 
because of the differences in the composition of their body, in the climatic 
conditions in their habitats, and in their training and education. But 
the most decisive factor was the influence of the stars. 'It is the root 
cause,' they say, "^and every thing else is dependent on it.''* This was 
a new element introduced by them in the conception of character, most 
probably under Persian and Indian influences. 

Character was inborn as well as acquired Most people were evil 
by nature, and could be rarely reformed. Only a few were good. This, 
however, went against their belief that man as created was essentially 
good."' 

Character was the state of the soul, in which they distinguished 
five powers : the vegitative appetitive soul, the animal passionate soul, 
the human rational soul, the philosophic intellectual soul and the pro- 
phetic angelic soul.'* This was a queer blend of Aristotelianism and 
Platonism, with the addition of two more powers which were derived 
from their basic thesis that man was a microcosm and as such reflected 
every power of the macrocosm, the Great Man."* All these powers were 
graded in a hierarchy. The common reason was set above the powers 
of the body, and over it was installed the philosophic reason which in 
turn was subjected to the authority of revelation (Namfls). The per- 
formance of every power of the soul was good if it followed the dictates 
of its higher authority. This countenanced to the Ash'aritc view that 
the good and the bad were revelational. This was, however, not the case. 
'Not all persons,' they believed, 'but only some of them are capable of 
distinguishing what is good and bad, and realise their obligation in 
respect of what is good.'*" 

The highest good or Sa'adah lay in virtue, which consisted in the 
proper functioning of the powers of the soul. Virtue was the mean 
between extremes, and was a kind of Divine grace, or the reflection of 
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His light through the intercession, of the neo-Platonic hypostases^ the 
World Intellect and the World Soul.si 

Individual souls were parts of the World Soul, and like it inhabited 
the material body, which was basically evil. Entry into it meant 
parting with peace and happiness for ever. 82 The reason to justify this 
contact lay in the preparation of the soul for the eternal bliss to come. 
The body was the necessary training ground for the individual soul^, as 
the physical universe was for the World SouL^^ The soul was placed 
in the body in order that it might reach its perfection with its own 
effort, and might develop from potentiality to actuality the wisdom, 
arts and virtues inherent in it. si The perfection of the soul consisted in 
learning moral virtues and right beliefs, comprehending truth and 
reality, and acquiring the knowledge of government and politics. 
Their ideal man was 'a Persian by birth, an Arab by religion, a Hanif 
(sincere) in attitude, a Mesopotamian in culture, a Hebrew in astuteness, 
a Christian in manners, a Syrian in asceticism, a Greek in sciences, an 
Indian in thought, a sufi in life, angelic in morals, godly in views and 
divine in knowledge.'s* He combined in himself Socrates' knowledge, 
Christ's asceticism and mysticism, and a Muslim's devotion to religion.*' 
This devotion, however, was not to any particular regulations and 
forms of religion, but to its essence, which according to them consisted 
in sincere friendship, right behaviour, comprehension of sciences, puri- 
fication of the soul, and pursuit of spiritual realities.ss Forms of worship 
were not ends in themselves. They were symbols standing for esoteric 
truths. Salvation in the next life did not depend on prayers and virtues, 
but on the acquisition of knowledge and truth.s* The code of conduct 
that they prescribed for their highest devotees did not include religious 
duties at all. In fact they detested religion and believed in the supe- 
riority of philosophy over religion.^o Al-Maqdisi says, "The Shari'ah is 
the remedy for the sick, but philosophy is the tonic for the healthy."9i 

The highest life of the soul was free from all contamination of the 
body, which, however, was possible only in the next life. After death 
the soul of the philosopher rose to a fuller life of spirit in the company 
of the spiritual beings, contemplating the World Intellect and God, and 
enjoying the highest spiritual happiness.92 They ridiculed the common 
conceptions of Paradise, Hell, Resurrection etc., and attributed them to 
sheer ignorance.®^ 

Their ideal was to form a spiritual community based on sincere 
love and perfect co-operation. Its rules were not disclosed to every one 
except the devotees in the innermost circle. "When we have agreed 
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upon the above mentioned rules of the sincere brotherhood^" they say, 

"we must pool all the powers of our bodiesj consolidate them into a 
single power, integrate the life of our souls into a single organisation, 
and thus build the Ideal Spiritual Gity."9* 

THE ETHICAL IDEAL OF THE SUFIS 

Sufism entered upon its third** phase of development in the 4th 
A. H. /10th AD. century — a phase of systematisation and construction. 

The third century produced original thinkers and creative minds whose 
doctrines and practices formed the basis of sufism. They, however, did 
not develop sufism into a coherent system. The task of systematising 
their views, elaborating their doctrines, explaining their allusions, and 
above all reconciling their opinions with Islam in its original form was 
excellently executed by the great sufis of the fourth century. They 
also preserved the lives of their great masters and collected their 
teachings. 

Since the execution of al-Hallaj in 309 A.H./922 A.D. the necessity 
of defending sufism and substantiating its conformity with the Qur'an 
and the Sunnah assumed great urgency and importance. In theological 
matters, it was shown that the sufjs did not deviate an inch from the 
views of the recognised theologians of the age. Rejecting, like the 
Ash'arites, the Mu'tazilite doctrine of the greatest advantage on the 
same grounds, the sflfis affirmed the arbitrariness of Divine action. It 
was not necessary that His actions be to the advantage of human 
beings.^s In fact nothing was incumbent on God. He might punish 
the righteous and reward the wicked. To try to discover reason behind 
God's actions was wrong. He did not do things for any reason. In 
proof of this position verses were cited from the Qur'an like "I will 
surely fill hell with jinn and mankind together" (XI, 119), or "We have 
created for hell many of the jinn or mankind" (VII, 197).*^ 

'Naught of this, 'al-Kalabadhi (d. 1000 A.D.) writes, 'is unjust or 
wrong. For injustice is a thing forbidden, and really consists in putting 
a thing out of its place ; while wrong is a swerving from the path that 
has been laid, and (from) the ideal which has been set up by him who 
is above, and beneath whose power all men are. Since God is not 
under the power of any person, and since He has no commander or 
chider above Him, He cannot be unjust in what He does, wrong in 
aught that He decrees. There is nothing foul in Him ; for foul 
is what He has made foul, and fair is what He has commanded.'^^ 
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This was in complete conformity with the dominant theological 
views. 

But just after this passage al-Kalabadhi gives another version of the 
fair and foul which clearly reflects his mystic orientation, and reveals 
the true mind of a bUff. He quotes Muhammad b. Mfisa's definition 
of the fair and foul thus : '■''Fair-seeming things are fair through His reve- 
lation, and foul-seeming things foul through His veiling, these are two 
attributes which persist in post-eternity as they existed in pre-eternity." 
Explaining this al-Kalabadhi says : ''This means that what restores thee 
to God from things is fair, and what restores thee to things and not to 
Him is foul, so that foul and fair are things whose nature God has 
prescribed in pre-eternity."®" The clinging of the heart to God, and 
living a life of absorption in Him was the ideal that the sflff set before 
him- This was the supreme good, and every thing that seemed fair or 
foul was judged by this standard. 

The systematic treatment of the ideal that was the characteristic 
of the philosophers was not found in the sufis. We shall, however, 
attempt to present the main features of their ideal and compare it with 
that of the philosophers. 

The human soul for the sflfi, as for the neo-Platonic al-Kindi, was 
an emanation from God. The intermediate series in neo-PIatonism, 
however, were replaced by another order. But the relation of the soul 
with God became more intimate and direct. Already in neo-Platonism 
the supremacy of the Aristotelian reason had yielded to a supra-rational 
conception of the highest intuitive experience, namely ecstasy — a con- 
ception that was equally cherished by al-Kindi and the Brethren of 
Sincerity. Muslim theologians, on the other hand, by denying the 
rationality of Divine action had in fact shown that God could not be 
known through reason. The ground was thus prepared, and the sflffs 
in the light of their own experience clearly voiced the inadequacy of 
reason in divine matters. "The intellect," they said, "goes about creation 
(Kaun), but when it beholds the Creator (Mukawwin) it dissolves."™ 
The theological view was negative, because it only concluded the 
inadequacy of reason. But the sfifis went a step further in the positive 
affirmation of another way to the direct experience of God — the way 
of intuition, love and ecstasy. By their emphasis on love they infused 
a new spirit into relegion, and gave that warmth and enthusiasm to the 
observation of Law that was so badly needed. It was this intense 
love, ardent devotion and passionate quest for the Divine that 
distinguished the sftfi ideal from the cold intellectual approach of the 
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philosopher^ whose reason inspite of being emancipated, could not rise 
to the level of passion. 

The sufi conception of the highest good or Sa'adah was similar to 
that of the philosopher. Writing in the following century al-Ghazali 
defined Sa'^adah as the perfection of the soul.^o* Adopting the same 
Platonic idea of function as a basis, he argued that the perfection of 
the soul lay in the comprehension of intelligibles, in reflecting and 
mirroring the truth of divine realities and in uniting with them almost 
in complete union. This ideal was attained by knowledge and 
action. So far as action was concerned, both the philosophers and the 
sufis agreed that its purpose was to purge the soul of vice, and purify 
it of evil qualities.*"' Morality was essentially purifi'-ation. They 
differed only in respect of knowledge.'"* The sflf is were not concerned 
with learning and sciences, nor interested in the intellectual pursuit of 
reality. Their method consisted in the annihilation of vice, severance 
of ties, and then concentrating their whale energy on waiting for the 
Divine light to illumine for them the truth and reality.'"* ''The gis* of 
their knowledge," writes al-Ghazali, "is to mortify the self and acquire 
freedom from baser passions and evil attributes, so that the heart may 
get rid of the thought of aught save God and embellish it with Divine 
remembrance."'"^ With the polished mirror of their heart, the sufis 
waited J longed and craved for the reflection of Divine realities. They 
substituted renunciation of the world, abstinence from its pleasures, 
and perpetual remembrance of God for the learning and culture of the 
philosophers. 

Although the purpose of action and virtue for the sufi was the 
same as for the philosopher, yet they widely differed in the details of 
action. Broadly the difference lay in two respects, one in the field or 
scope of action, and the other in its methods. For the philosopher 
virtue was assentially social, an enterprise not to be pursued in 
seclusion. They also took greater interest in society, and discussed its 
problems in their writings. According to them progress in virtue did 
not stop at individual purification, but inevitably led to the reform of 
family as the next higher stage culminating in the organisation of 
society at large. Sa'adah was a common pursuit. The sflf is, on the 
other hand, were individualists and isolationists. They were not 
interested in the problems of society or in the measures of its reform. 
Their highest good was a personal attainment, and the renunciation of 
social life was a necessary condition £ot achieving that end. 

The philosophers believed in intellectual excellences and placed 
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them above moral virtues. The mystics did not attach any importance 
to intellectual culture^ rather they developed a sort of antipathy 
towards scientific and philosophical pursuits. In its place they sub- 
stituted a hierarchy of other virtues that were directly derived from 
the basic tenets of the Islamic faith. Sincerity (Ikhlas)j conviction 
(yaqin)j fear, love, hope and trust in God, and other similar virtues"*'' 
that the sufis derived from the Qur'an and the Sunnah were quite 
foreign to philosophic ethics. 

The sufis gave a new orientation to a number of common virtues. 
The basic setting of the mystic psychological life was quite different 
from that of the philosophers. In their consciousness the most imme- 
diate and overwhelming factor was God. Their vision of objects, their 
understanding of life and their conception of common virtues were great- 
ly influenced by this fact. To give but one instance, al-Haya' (bashful- 
ness) was defined by al-Junaid'o* (d. 910 A.D.) as the feeling which arose 
from the conciousness of God's gifts, on the one hand, and of one's 
failure to render unto Him what was due, one the other.*"* 

In the pursuit of virtue the divergence between their views became 
very conspicuous. A profound sense of duty, an earnest craving for 
God's pleasure, a terrifying consciousness of sin, and an intense love of 
the Divine distinguished the mystic's struggle for the purification of the 
soul from the philosopher's pursuit of virtue. The latter's conscious- 
ness of the Divine was feeble. It was only an intellectual ideal and 
failed to stir the deep underlying elements of human personality. For 
him virtue was an end in itself, and could be well pursued without a 
very deep consciousness of the Divine. For the sxSi, moreover, a life 
of virtue had far greater importance than was the case with the philo- 
sopher. His turning away from intellectual pursuits, and exclusive 
reliance on the purification of the soul for the highest experience led 
him to greater devotion to virtue. Consequently we have a fuller and 
deeper analysis of particular virtues and vices, and an elaborate dis- 
cussion of their offshoots and ramifications in their works. This is 
particularly evident in the books of Al-Harith al-Muhasibj"" (d. 857 
A.D.), AbuTalib al-Makki^i (d. 996 A.D.) and of al-Ghazali (d. 1111 
A.D.) later on. On the contrary, philosophic literature on the subject 
is far inferior in analysis and elaboration. 

The basic inspiration for the sufi ideal lay in the Qur'an and 
Sunnah. It, however, differed in details. In some respects it showed 
a contraction of the original id&al, in others its expansion. Some 
tendencies were accentuated and intensified, others were weakened an4 
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curtailedj some concepts were given a quite new meaning and signi- 
ficance, some were lost sight of and others were given undue prominence. 
All this occurred in the development of the sufi ideal. The limited 
compass of this study makes the elaboration of these points impossible. 
However^ to illustrate some of them I shall draw attention to only a 
few relevant facts. 

Originally in Islam the conception of the right action was very 
wide. In sflfism its scope became more limited. Social problems, for 
instance, went out of its purview. There was a harmonious blend of 
thought, feeling and action in the original ideal, but the sufis laid the 
emphasis mostly on feeling, thus minimising the importance of other 
elements. Love of God, for example, was the essence of religion. But 
the love of God in the original ideal was a spirit pervading all diverse 
activities that man as the bondman of God and His vicegerent on the 
earth had to perform. The relation between love and action was more 
integral and organic. With the sufjs, not only the circle of action 
contracted, but the relation of love with action became loose. Conse- 
quently, we find the sflfis inventing measures like Sama' to foster and 
intensify love without at the same time producing those actions which 
embodied love in the early period of the history of Islam, 

The tendency towards asceticism that was curbed by the Prophet, 
was promoted by aufism. In the pioneers of sufism we often find 
almost a strongly negative attitude towards the pleasures of the body, 
and social relationship. 

In the Qur'an and the Sunnah the remembrance of God (dhikr) 
occupied a very important place in the purification of the soul. But 
there were other factors also, as for instance, jehad."^ The sflfis, 
however, came mostly to rely on remembrance, and consequently they 
developed many new techniques in this field. 

The sufi conception of Mujahadahwas a struggle against one's 
evil desires, it had nothing to do with battle against the enemies of 
God. The aspect of steadfastness in wars and of fortitude in the face 
of hostile elements, which was very prominent in the Qur'anic concep- 
tion of Sabr^'^ (patience) was almost neglected in its sufi conception. The 
same was the case with Twakkul'i* (trust) in God. The manifestations 
of these and similar theological virtues were different in sufism from 
those in the Qur'an and the Sunnah. 

This change in the ideal raised the question of justification. 
Whether it was wrong, right or permissible is a quite different problem 
which is not our business to discuss. It was, however, a problem which 
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became very serious after the execution of Al-Hallaj. The sufis rose up 
to the occasion and offered a good defence. I shall draw attention 
to a point in this defence that will support the above observations. 

The sufis adopted the method of selection to prove their case. 
They discovered the companions of the Prophet who came nearer their 
ideal, or found such instances in the life of other companions and 
prophets as illustrated their ideas. Al-Junaid was asked : What is 
sufism. He replied, "Sufism is founded on eight qualities exemplified 
in eight apostles: the generosity of Abraham, the acquiscence of Isma^il, 
the patience of Job, the symbolism of Zakariya, the strangerhood of 
John, the pilgrimhood of Jesus, the wearing of wool by Afoses, and the 
poverty of Muhammad." "5 Al-Kalabadhi (d. 1000 A.D.) found in the 
life of the Ashab al-Suffah a perfect model for the sufis.^i^ So did ''Ali 
Hujwirj (d. 1072 A.D.) in the following century. From the life of the 
first four Caliphs Hujwiri only mentions their abstinence, sacrifice and 
generosity.^''' He forgets their eflTorts to build society, to establish a 
state, to enforce the laws of Allah, to wage wars and a number of other 
■social, political and economic activities. 



CHAPTER III 



Metaphysical Foundations of Miskawaih's Ethics 

I^iskawaih's ethics is rooted in his metaphysics. Many of his ethical 
ideas are simple deductions from his views regarding God^ the 
universe and the human soul. His Tahdhib opens with a discussion on 
the nature and function of the soul that provides the psychological basis 
for an elaborate treatment of character, virtue and happiness. The 
theory of evolution that is elucidated later in the treatise is another 
cardinal conception of his philosophy that is so helpful in determining 
the values of different elements constituting human happiness. It gives 
a scale of values. But neither the idea of evolution nor the doctrine 
of the soul can be fully compiehended unless they are viewed in the 
broader perspective of his metaphysics. Besides, some of the ideas 
underlying his metaphysics, and notions implicit in his theory of 
knowledge which have not been explicitly expressed even in al-Fauz, 
have been assumed throughout the Tahdhib. Their role in the basic 
articulation of his ethics is no less effective. 

The ideas informing Miskawaih's metaphysics are neo-PlatoniCj 
wrongly believed to be Aristotelian. But he is very earnest in adapting 
them to Islamic beliefs. In the process of adaptation many of the neo- 
Platonic ideas have lost some of their significance, and have been used 
with a slightly different meaning. A few of them have been drastically 
revised. But the underlying principles of neo-Platonic philosophy have 
survived without the least modification. Their implications both for 
Miskawaih's metaphysics and ethics are far-reaching. On the other 
hand, some of the basic concepts of Islam have been given a new 
orientation, while others have received quite a different interpretation. 
Their importance in the evolution of Islamic philosophy and ethics can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

In ethics the major source drawn upon by Miskawaih is Aristotle. 
He is particularly fond of the latter's doctrine of the mean, his idea of 
happiness, his view of morality as a social enterprise, and his conception 
of justice. As an integrated systenv, Aristotle's ethics is based on his 
psychology, which is not quite the same as that of neo-Platonism. The 
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reconciliation of Aristotelian ethics with neo-Platonic psychology is^ 
therefore, another problem that Miskawaih had to face. And here too^, 
as we shall see in detail^ his effort has been to bring his finished product 
in conformity with Islamic ideals. The Platonic and Aristotelian 
concepts have been employed in the study of Islamic morality, which 
itself has taken a new form in this process. 

Miskawaih made an extensive study of Greek literature. By his time 
the transmission of Greek philosophical works was almost complete. The 
Jacobites were the last to take up this work. Yahya b. 'Adi (d.364A.H,/ 
974 A.D.) was a famous Jacobite translator with whom Miskawaih had 
very friendly relations. The whole of Aristotle's Organon had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, and in this were included his Rhetoric and Poetics, as 
well as Porphyry's Isagoge.^ Miskawaih mentions all these books in 
Al-Sa'adah.^ Most of Aristotle's works on natural science, psycho- 
logy and ethics were also available in Arabic. Magna Moralia with 
Theoprastus' commentary ; Plato's Timeaus, Republic and Laws ; 
Alexander of Aphrodosius' commentary on the Categories, and of 
Simplicus on De Anima were also available.' 

Besides, there are reasons for assuming that Aliskawaih made use 
of the Syriac translations of Greek literature which had not yet been 
translated into Arabic. At a place in Al-Sa'iidah he quotes from a 
book in Syriac on Aristotle's logic that was written for Naushirwan.* 
Moreover, Al-Khwansari informs that Aliskawaih was acquainted with 
some old languages." Most probably Syriac was one of them. His 
close relations with Yahya b. 'Adi and Ibn al-Khammar, the Christian 
philosopher, lend support to this idea. Ibn al-Khammar wrote a book 
on the harmony between Christianity and philosophy and a commentary 
on Aristotle's De Anima. Of the latter we find a reference in Al-Fauz 
al-Asghar (Eng. Tr. Sweetman, p. 130). Another source of Miskawaih's 
knowledge of the Syriac literature must have been his contacts and dis- 
cussions with Christian and Jewish scholars, of whom quite a consider- 
able number resided in Baghdad. The discussions of Aba Sulaiman's 
Circle must have been no less informative and illaminating for 
Miskawaih who was one of its active participants. Almost all Greek 
philosophical literature was available in Syriac. Most of Aristotle's 
works and Plato's dialogues with important commentaries had been 
translated into Syriac. Among the well-known commentaries were 
that of Proclus on Plato's Phaedo, Gorgias, part of the Republic and 
Timeaus ; of Olympiodorus on the Sophists and De Anima ; of 
Nicolus and Simplicus on Aristotle's Physics, De Anima, Categories 
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and De Colo et Mundi ; of Thimistius and Alexander of Aphrodosius 
on De Anima ; and of Porphyry on the Prior Analytics, Categories and 
Ethics.« 

Two neo-Platonic works, that were most popular in Arabic, 

exercised paramount influence on Muslim thought. One was the 
Theology of Aristotle, which was really the work of an unknown neo- 
Platonic writer of the sixth century, who collected excerpts from 
Plotinus' Enneads and Porphyry's Isagoge and publicised them as the 
last word of Aristotelianism. The second was Proclus' Elements of 
Theology which, in the style of Euclid, discussed the famous triad of 
the One, the Intelligence and the Soul. 

GOD 

Miskawaih's Al-Fauz opens with the proof for the existence of a 
Maker (Sane''). It is based on the idea of motion, and is basically 
same as given by Aristotle in the eighth book of his Physics. It is not 
necessary to reproduce it here. The idea of an unmoved Mover implies 
that He must be Incorporeal, Eternal and Necessary. His unity has 
also been deduced from this argument. Suppose that there are more 
than one Mover. In that case they must resemble in some respects 
and differ in others. Each of them, therefore, would be a composite 
being, embodying both similarities and differences. But composition 
is a movement, so they must possess movement and thereby, cease to 
be Prime Movers. Therefore the Mover is one.^ 

As a consequence of this argument it follows that God is simple, 
indivisible and indeterminate, since every determination would be 
contrary to His absolute unity. He is above all description. God, 
says Miskawaihj cannot be described in positive terms. The absolute 
unity of His Being defies all definition, since every definition requires 
prior premises which in the case of the One cannot be formed. We 
can only speak of him in negative terms .8 

Can we say that God exists ? In the ordinary sense of the term 
we must not attribute existence to Him. God is beyond existence. 
He is the Essence. But though He does not exist in that sense, yet He 
is the supreme Existence. He not only exists, but also possesses all 
positive attributes of perfection. The language of negation is only 
meant for stressing His extreme ti"anscendence, it does not imply the 
annihilation of any attribute. All expressions used for describing this 
j^effable Being are approximations. "^If we say that He is so we are 
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compelled to add that He is not completely so^ but better than that. 
He is Knowing but not like any one who knows. He is Powerful but 
not like any other who has power and so on.'^ 

The nature of Divine knowledge has not been expounded by 
Miskawaih. But his view of it can be negati\'ely inferred. That it is 
higher than discursive reason is obvious, since even the philosophers 
and prophets go beyond this level. It is above the intuitive perception 
of the Intelligence alsOj since the cause is alway higher than the effect. 
The Divine Thought, therefore, would be an immediate comprehension, 
transcending even the duality of thought and being that is essential to 
the Intelligence. 

About the Divine will, too, Miskawaih makes no observation but 
the logic of the system requires that God should be placed beyond will 
also, since will implies a desire for something not yet present. However, 
we may ascribe a higher kind of will to Him, which is not different 
from necessity. God is all will and all necessity. He is will because 
He is subject to no necessity, and necessity because nothing is arbitrary 
in Him. But deeper reflection reveals that in Miskawaih's conception 
of God the aspect of will is almost overshadowed by thought. This 
becomes all the more evident when we contrast his view of God with 
that of the contemporary theologians or the mystics who exalt the 
Divine will above reason and thought. For the philosopher God is 
primarily of the nature of thought, and for the theologian or the mystic 
He is of the nature of will. 

From the viewpoint of religion the most important question for a 
philosopher like Miskawaih is not whether God thinks or wills, but 
whether He can be the object of worship or prayer without losing His 
absolute unity. He has been exalted above all particulars and uni- 
versals, above the soul and intelligence, even above thought and being. 
He is said to possess all attributes, though we know that strictly speak- 
ing He does not. How can we worship a privative, or contemplate an 
absolute unity, or pray to a transcendental. Religion requires a personal 
God replete with attributes, a Providence looking after every parti- 
cular, great or small, a Will to be obeyed, a Being to be feared and 
loved. We need not dilate further upon the difierences between the 
philosophic and religious approaches to God. 

God is the First Being. He is self-caused, and everything else is 
caused by Him. He is the creator of all that exists. He is the sustainer 
and mover and the ultimate cause of all life and motion. His causality, 
however, should not be understood in a mechanistic way. He moves 
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everything as the object of its desire. Everything has a desire to 
approach it, and this desire is its life, the urge for self-completion and 
self-transcendence. As the object of desire He is the end of all. End 
and cause are one with Him. He is the source of all existence as well 
as its ultimate goal, the efficient and the final cause. And what is the 
ultimate object of desire is the good. God is the First Good.'" All 
Goodness flows from Hini^ He is the source not only of existence but 
of goodness also. Everything comes from Him and returns to Him. 
Miskawaih does not speak of Him as the Beautiful, but he would not 
deny that all beauty comes from Him. However, the absence of any 
positive statement on this point is not without consequence. Plato 
conceives the Good as the Beautiful also ; the former is the object of 
desire while the latter is the object of love. In Miskawaih on the 
other hand, since the Beautiful does not figure as the Good does, the 
aspect of love does not become prominent. Thus his treatment of the 
love of God is deficient. 

Miskawaih's view of the universe is that it is the creation of God. 
He mostly uses the term creation, although he does not completely avoid 
the use of afTluence (faiaan),'i or procession (sudflrj.''^ Every being, he 
says, is the creation of God, not excepting the Intelligence or the Soul. 
He further believes that creation is ex nihilo. The proof for this 
doctrine that he, drawing upon Alexander of Aphrodosius,^' expounds, 
runs like this. 

Every change is a change of form. The material substratum 
continues throughout. But when a new form replaces the old one the 
latter may exist side by side with the former, or pass away into another 
body, or go out of existence. The first alternative is not possible, since 
two opposite forms cannot be present in one body simultaneously ; the 
second is also ruled out, since as accidental to its body the form cannot 
by itself pass on into another body. Hence we are left with the third 
alternative, namely that the old form goes out of existence. Similarly 
it can be proved that the new form comes out of non-existence. But 
as form is never without matter, both form and matter must come out 
of non-existence. The creation is ex nihilo.'* 

It may be observed that the argument, if it is sound, holds only 
for the world of matter. It does not touch spiritual beings. To this 
objection, however, Aliskawaih might reply that there is a sort of 
incorporeal matter which is the substratum of spiritual beings, and is 
the cause of their imperfection and unreality, to the extent to which the 
spiritual beings are unreal and imperfect as compared to God, the most 
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Real and the most Perfect. They are not above the category of form and 
matter and hence not beyond the above argument. But this is not the 
end of the difficulty. Creation has meaning only when it is in time. 
But at least the Intelligence and the soul are above time,'^ since being 
the measure of motion time is the creation of the Soul. Thus the 
Intelligence and the Soul cannot be said to have been created. They 
are eternal, not in the sense of being everlasting in time, but in the 
sense of being timeless, existing in pure duration. Now if the Intelligence 
and the soul are created entites, we must understand that this is an 
eternal creation, the Creator has only a logical priority over the 
creation. The doctrine of ex nihilo creation, then, would mean that 
all existence needs nothing for its existence other than God. If this is 
the meaning of creation, how can it be distinguished from emanation. 
This discussion illustrates the conflict that vexed the minds of the 
Muslim philosophers who wished to justify their belief in contingent 
creation without at the same time relinquishing the basic ideas of neo- 
Platonic philosophy. 

Another principle to which Miskawaih has faithfully adhered, is 
the assumption that from one only one can proceed. Basing his argu- 
ment on this principle he enumerates the famous neo-Platonic order of 
beings— the Intelligence, the soul, the Nine Spheres, and the world." 

THE INTELLIGEirCB 

The Intelligence is the first creation of God, everything else is 
created mediately through it. It is the first affluence of the Real 
Outpourer (Mufirl Haqiqi,'!'''^ \vho is the sustainer of its being. It 
makes no difference if we say that the Intelligence is the first emanation 
of God. With regard to the nature of this emanation or creation 
Miskawaih makes no observation. Even the famous neo-Platonic 
metapher of light has not been alluded to at all. Is this procession 
necessary or free ? Choose whatever you like, since freedom and neces- 
sity are one with the Divine will. As compared with God, who is 
undifferentiated and indeterminate, the Intelligence is differentiated 
into thought and being. It is conscious of its own essence, and its 
consciousness is different from its essence. Essentially dualistic, it is 
the source of plurality. It has the Platonic world of Forms, the 
totality of all verities.^* It is everlasting and eternal, though not 
independent of God. Compared with all other beings it is most 
perfect, but as compared with God it is imperfect.^" jt jj immovable, 
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since movement is for perfection and there is no higher degree of per- 
fection for it to achieve. Obviously it cannot be God.^i 

The relation of the Intelligence to God has not been defined by 
Miskawaih. For Plotiuus it is the mind or thought of the OnC;, Who 
is above thought. It is always contemplating its source;, and this 
contemplation is its life. In comtemplating it enjoyes nearness to God 
and eternal bliss. Contemplation is the source of all its activity^ 
which manifests itself in the creation of the Soul and through its 
mediation the world. 

THE SOUL 

The Soul proceeds from the Intelligence, but the nature of the 
procession is again not clear. The essence of the Soul lies in move- 
ment in which consists its life.-* It is the principle of motion in the 
system. Its movement is self-caused, and is in a circle, since the most 
perfect movement is circular. The reason why the Soul moves lies in 
the fact that it is imperfect and desires to be perfect. 2* The movement 
of the Soul is in two directions, which, however, have no spatial 
reference. In the first it moves towards its source and contemplates 
upon it, and thereby perceives all the intelligible verities which are in 
the Intelligence. In so doing it images the perfection of its 
source and becomes more perfect.^^ Contemplation causes union with 
its object, the Soul is united with the Intelligence.26 But this union 
does not mean the end of the separate identity of the Soul. 

The Second movement of the Soul is downwards, and to this 
movement the whole world and all the Spheres owe their existence and 
activity. This downward motion of the Soul has two levels : the 
higher where it acts as a transcendental principle of form, order and 
intelligent direction, and the lower where it operates as an immanent 
principle of life and growth.^^ The lower becomes so distinct from 
the higher that it may be treated as the fourth principle. It is called 
Nature. Nature is simultaneously the totality of material beings, and 
the law that governs their motion, the active force that energises them to 
growth and perfection. Nature is not material nor is it a function of 
matter. It is the lowest of all spiritual existences, the slumbering Soul, 
so to say .^8 

Though in forming and ordering the material world, the Soul 
acts as an immanent principle, yet rt is not incarnate in the world. It 
is above time and space i it itself remains at rest while it vivifies the 
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world and gives it the being that it has. It directs the world from 
its abode on high, which it deems worthy of its care. Although the 

activity of the Soul in the world is spontaneous, the overflowing of con- 
templation into action, yet it involves a sort of fall,- ^ a diversion from 
the perfect activity of contemplation upon the Intelligence. 

The objects of the sensible world are combinations of form and 
matter. But the essence of an object consists in its form. Matter is 
only a principle of reception, a mere receptacle of forms. jt is devoid 
of reality, and has no activity and no life. It is an abstraction, a 
privation, a non-being. A being is its form, and the form flows from 
the Soul. Thus the whole world is the cieation of the Soul ; matter 
serves only as the subject of the activity of the Soul. But matter is not 
only pure negativity. It exercises a positive influence of a sinister kind. 
It checks and hinders the activity of the Soul, and causes disorder, defect 
and imperfection. It is evil and dark, and is the source of all evil and 
darkness.*! 

In what relation the individual souls stand to the universal Soul 
is not discussed. We are only told that they enter the body ftom out- 
side and return to their source at the death of the latter. They are 
related to their bodies as the \Vorld Soul is related to the world. 
To a detailed consideration of this relation and the life of the individual 
soul we will soon return. 

The order of being that we have just sketched is a graded hierarchy, 
God at the top and Nature at the bottom. This gradation is at once a 
principle of being, knowledge and value. The highci in this order is 
more real and more fierfeci and possesses a superior kind of knowledge. 
It causes the lower, moves and governs it, encompasses it in knowledge, 
and bestows on it its perfection.*^ The lower owes its being and 
activity to the higher and returns to it in contemplating upon it. Jt can- 
not comprehend the higher except that it is, and that it is the source of 
its own being and activity.** But since the higher flows into the lower, 
the lower contemplates the higher by rising to it. The perfection of the 
lower consists in its contemplation of the higher and uniting with it 
in its imitation. Contemplation is at once self-realization and self- 
transcendence. 

Although this hierarchy is simultaneously an order of reality, 
value and knowledge, the determining principle of this order is know- 
ledge. True knowledge consists in concepts, and concepts are universals. 
The progress of thought is from the less universal to the more universal . 
But the more universal is more harmonious, particularity is the principle 
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of disharmony. Harmony and universality are the measures of the 
progress of thought. Now^ it is the fundamental principle of Platonic 
philosophy that what is real is definitely conceivable and knowable.*^ 
Thought is the measure of reality. The mote universal and harmonious 
is the more real. The more particular is not only more indefinite and 
unknowable, it is also more unreal. A second principle of Platonic 
philosophy identifies the real with the good/6 with the result that the 
order of reality is at once the order of goodness, and thought is their 
common measure, Plotinus fully adhered to these principles, only he 
carried further the Platonic dialectic and made explicit what was 
implicit in the master. The purpose of the Platonic dialectic is to 
reduce the particular to the universal, the more determinate to less 
determinate, the multiplicity to unity. It is precisely by this process 
that Plotinus reaches his One, the highest universal, the least deter- 
minate, nay, the absolutely indeterminate. As supreme reality One is 
definitely knowable, but not in thought, since thought is essentially 
dualistic. He is knowable in a higher kind of ecstatic experience in 
which all distinctions are obliterated. 

By adopting this philosophy in essence Miskawaih could not give 
up or modify its fundamental principles. He likewise could not 
escape their implications. It is essential to this philosophy that 
thought should be considered to constitute the highest good, con- 
templation should be exalted over action or production, since the 
former is the realization of the universal, the more real and perfect, 
while the latter involves into the particular, the less real and the less 
perfect. The attainment of the highest ideal requires turning away from 
the concrete and the material, progress is a process of interiorisation. 
But the most important implication of this philosophy lies in its impact 
on the idea of God and His relation to man. The logic of the system 
requires that God should be placed above action and creation, above 
providence and governance, above revelation and tashrV (legislation), 
beyond worship and prayer — in short, above all for which He has to 
descend to the world of the Soul. And actually the case is not very 
difierent. The functions of the Islamic God have been ascribed to the 
Intelligence and the Soul ; He is only the object of contemplation. 
If we do not find these conclusions explicity stated in Miskawaih's 
theology, the reason does not lie in any deliberate and consistent modi- 
fication of the principles but in their obscuration. I have already 
pointed out, for instance, that the relation of God with the Intelligence 
is not at all clear. Similarly the functions of the Intelligence and the 
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Soul are not precisely defined. Consequently they have been over- 
shadowed and God has become conspicuous. But nowhere has He been 
described as the Providence (Rub), nor has He been considered the 
source of revelation, which is ascribed, as we shall see, to the Intelli- 
gence. The absence of a conception of duty to God, so much empha- 
sised by the theologians, may be partly due to this conception of God. 
After these observations we turn to Miskawaih's theory of the evolution 
of the world. 

THE WOKLD 

The universe is an organic unity. From inanimate bodies to 
higher spiritual beings, from the centre of the earth to the topmost 
surface of the ninth heaven, all is one whole, like an organism composed 
of different parts. It may, however, be broadly divided into two 
wholes ; one is the world of becoming and corruption in which we live, 
the other is that in which generation and corruption, i.e. mutability 
and change, life and death, find no entrance. This is the universe of 
heavens and planets. The mode of its composition and form is such 
that between two heavens there is no gap or breach, and neither is 
susceptible to alteration.*8 Divine wisdom has made the existing 
things of the universe in such a way that all species are linked up in 
a continuous order, in a garland of surpassingly wonderful kind.^^ 

The primary elements or the second matter receive new forms and 
shape into bodies. They form the first link in the chain of evolution, 
the first point from which the Circle of Being starts. Evolution con- 
sists in the appearance of new forms, which flow from the Soul. From 
inanimate bodies to the highest form of animal life the Soul acts as an 
immanent principle, as Nature.*" 

The second major step in evolution lies in the appearance of the 
vegetative form, which consists in new powers of assimilation, growth, 
expansion in space, excretion of waste material and reproduction." In 
their participation in this form, plants differ widely. They have also 
their own particular forms beside this major form. Miskawaih has 
broadly divided the plant kingdom into three stages : the lower, the 
middle and the higher.*^ We need not enter into these details. They 
are graded from lower to higher and the highest one almost touches the 
boundaries of animal life.*^ 

In the appearance of animal life Nature takes another great step 
forward in the evolution of forms. Animals first develop their power 
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of appetition, then their power of anger and lastly their power of 
sensation. But the five powers of sensation do not develop all at once, 
they appear one after another in different organic beings. The most 
perfect are those which possess all the five.** Further development 
takes place in the degree of sensation, till we have animals like monkey 
that are most similar to man and can imitate his actions without any 
previous instruction and practice." 

The next major appearance is man, and the form that distinguishes 
him from other animals consists in the power of discrimination and 
reason. *6 Here also there is infinite divergence in individual participation 
in the common form. Some people are so weak in their reason and dis- 
crimination that they can hardly be distinguished from animals. At this 
lowest rung of humanity are people who inhabit the regions of extreme 
south or north. They know not what is beneficial, nor can they 
acquire knowledge and wisdom. After this stage the rational Soul 
goes on progressing until we have men in the third, fourth and fifth 
climes, perfect in reason and quick in intelligence. They have ability 
of the highest degree in every sort of art and craft, and acquire deep 
penetration and wide proficiency in abstruse sciences and fine arts.*' 

"The most noble and eminent effect goes further till we come to 
the most learned and the most perfect men who for their sound thought 
and right opinion are famed throughout the ages and are incomparable. 
They are so quick in understanding and have such penetrating intelli- 
gence that they gain knowledge of future states and events. Their 
genius is developed to such an extent that they see unseen things as 
though they were under a thin curtain. When man reaches this noble 
degree he comes close to the plane of angels. By angels are meant those 
beings who are above the level of human beings."*^ 

Miskawaih's evolution does not stop here. Angels form the next 
higher stage. Their distinctive form or true nature, however, is not 
discussed. We cannot therefore identify them with celestial spheres 
(as al-Farabi has done),*^ nor can we guess their relation to these spheres. 
Though evolution is continuous and ends in the angels, thus completing 
the Circle of Beingj^" yet Miskawaih does not discuss higher forms of 
existence above the human level. 

Continuity is the cardinal feature of evolution. All beings and 
species are so continuous and interlinked that it is diflicult to draw a 
line anywhere, although it is not impossible. But a species does not 
change or develop into the next higher species. Miskawaih makes no 
allusion to the idea of the transformation of species ; his metaphor of 
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garland illustrates the immutability of the species. It is also charac- 
teristic of his evolution that every being unites in itself all the antece- 
dent forms of evolution in outline. Man in his turn unites in himself 
all the forms of plant and animal life.*^ The growth of a child takes 
place in two distinct phases : one under the influence of Nature 
that develops in him the powers of appetition^ anger and sensation, 
the second begins under the guidance of reason The first power to 
emerge in this phase is that of discrimination, in the end comes 
reason.53 

In fact evolution is a process of progressive realization of reason. 
The active force behind evolution is the Soul. In sub-human beings it 
is unconscious and sleeping, in man and super-human beings it is con- 
scious, that is, rational. In lower beings the effect of matter on which 
the forms of the Soul are impressed, is predominant. But with progress 
in evolution its effect gradually decreases, and the impression of the 
Soul constantly increases. Evolution is a sort of struggle between the 
Soul and matter, in which the former ultimately predominates. It is 
a process of the self-consciousness of the Soul, a realization of its own 
end and destiny, a self emancipation and liberation, a final triumph of 
reason over matter. 

Evolution is purposive, and the purpose lies in the realization 
of the form that is distinctive of any being. Every being has some 
powers that are common to beings lower than it, but it has some 
others that are distinctive of it, those that go to constitute its separate 
identity. Following the tradition of Greek philosophy, Miskawaih 
identifies the essence of a being with its distinctive form, the nature 
with the differentia. And since the final cause is the same as the 
foimal cause, the end or purpose of a being lies in the realization of 
its distinctive form. In realising its distinctive form, a being fulfils 
God's purpose in its creation. 

This conclusion is full of great consequences for Miskawaih's 
ethics. The distinctive form of man is his reason, it is that which 
distinguishes him from animals. It follows that the essence of man, 
or his true nature is identical with his reason. All other powers of 
man are excluded from his essence. They may be a condition of, or 
serve as a means for, the realization of his end, but they cannot enter 
into it. They can be in no way a part of his true happiness or good. 
Even the empirical knowledge that is gained through the senses (a 
faculty common to animals) cannot strictly be an essential element of 
the human good. A second important result is that though the end of 
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man is the realiaztion of his reason^ yet he cannot attain to it except 
through progressive discipline of his appetites, anger and senses. He 
cannot jump to the acquisition of science or philosophy without at 
first cultivating moral virtues, the discipline of the body precedes the 
illumination of the Soul. This conclusion is based on the continuity 
of evolution and on the fact that man recapitulates the previous course 
of evolution in his growth. A third consequence of the theory of 
evolution is that it provides us with a scale of values. Although the 
ultimate good of man is the realization of his reason, yet in-so-far as 
other objects and achievements are helpful to this end, they are also 
good, they have value. Now there are two ways of ascertaining their 
relative value ; one is empirical or inductive and the other dedactive. 
Miskawaih employs the second method. The order in which different 
powers appear in the evolution of man is also the order of their value, 
anger is of a higher value than appetition, and discrimination is 
more valuable than anger. Reason appearing in the last is placed at 
the summit. It is the end of all. The order of reality is the same as 
the order of goodness. 

MAN 

Man is a combination of two substances, soul and body, which 
are diametrically opposed to each other in their essence, qualities and 
functions. The soul is a spiritual substance, pure, simple, indivisible 
and immortal. It enters the body from outside, but though tempo- 
rarily tied to the body, it is in no way dependent on it. It is not 
related to the body as form to matter, but has its own existence. 
After the bond of union is cut, it flies whence it came. The body on 
the other hand is a combination of material elements, and as a combi- 
nation is subject to all sorts of decay. At death its decomposition is 
final and for good. 

Miskawaih finds the proof of this dualistic doctrine in the nature 
of human knowledge. It is the essential property of matter that it 
cannot simultaneously assume two different forms ; a body cannot be 
a cube, for instance, and a sphere at the same time. Now when we 
examine the nature of perception we see that there is a principle in 
man which assumes so many different forms simultaneously, that is, it 
can perceive a number of objects at one and the same time. This 
principle, therefore, cannot be matter. Nor can it be a function of 
matter. For a thing which assumes different forms and states, cannot 
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itself be one of those forms and states, in its own nature it must be 
without any form. Further, these states and forms are constantly 
changing. There must be then beyond the sphere- of change some 
permanent substratum which is the foundation of personal identity. 
This proves that the soul is neither matter nor a function of matter,^* 
A number of other arguments^* have also been adduced in support of 
this view. 

Although man is a combination of a body and a soul, in this 
unique combination the body is nothing more than an instrument*^ in 
the hands of the soul. As matter the body is in fact devoid of life and 
activity, it is the subject of the soul's action. Humanity consists in the 
soul, and is identified with it.^s Miskawaih is not prepared to make 
the body an integral part of the nature of man, as the Stoics** did. 
Nor does he regard it as an unnecessary element to be dropped as soon 
as possible, as Speausippus^o and Porphyry.*^ The body for him is a 
necessary instrument of the soul which it uses in the achievement of its 
own perfection so long as it remains in the body. 

Nevertheless the relation between the soul and the body is not 
one-sided. The soul is also affected by the body in diverse ways. The 
diseases of the body, for example, may upset the balance of the soul, 
and may even seriously hamper the function of reason. In fact all 
disorder, error, imperfection and evil that is produced in the soul is 
due to its contact with the body. Body is the cause of all evil.*^ 
This sinister influence of the body on the soul, it may be admitted, is 
quite baffling. How can a body that is inert and without activity 
exercise such an evil influence on a principle that is higher than it, 
and is diametrically opposed to it ? But although this is unintelligi- 
ble, it is nevertheless consistent with the first principles of his philo- 
sophy. We may recollect that though matter is a non-being, yet it is 
evil and the source of all evil. The body is only a particular form of 
the universal matter. 

The life of the soul consists in motion**, which, like the motion 
of the Universal soul, is in two directions. One is upwards in which 
the soul ascends to the Intelligence, and the other downwards in which 
it descends to matter. In the former it contemplates the Intelligence, 
images its perfection and by so doing acquires light and splendour, 
and itself becomes illuminated, thereby achieving its perfection. In 
the latter, on the other hand, it confers light and illumination on 
matter, and makes material bodies perfect.** In one it becomes 
completely absorbed in its own essence, and joining the essence of the 
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Creator becomes unified with it. In the other dispersion and variabi- 
lity are produced in it^, in which it becomes separate from its essence 
and experiences a sort of misery which this direction entails. 
Miskawaih suggests that these two directions of the movement of the 
soul have been designated by the Shari'ah of Islam as right and 
left. '8 

The essential function of the soul consists in perception. It 
perceives the intelligibles as well as the sensibles. The power of per- 
ceptionj i.e. the rational soul, is the same, only the modes of percep- 
tion vary.*8 In the case of the intelligibles, the soul turns to itself, 
musters its powers and becomes intent on its own essence, and obtains 
exhilaration and delight. In intellection the soul has no need of any 
external instrument. It is completely independent of the body and 
enjoys perfect freedom. Intellection is perfect knowledge.'" In the 
case of the perception of the sensibles, on the other hand, the soul has 
to turn away from its essence, lose touch with it, and seek the 
assistance of the instrumentality of the senses. Sensation is imperfect 
knowledge.^^ 

To account for the possibility of sensation, rather for the wider 
problem of the interaction of the soul and the body, Miskawaih adopts 
the concept of the natural spirit^* (Ruh'e-Taba'l), a concept of which 
Galen gave the final formulation. Natural spirit is the vapoury 
substance formed in the minute arteries of the brain as a result of the 
gradual rarification and refinement of food material, first in the diges- 
tive organs of the stomach, then in the liver, heart, and the arteries 
that carry the blood to the brain. In virtue of its fineness it is able 
to receive the exuberance of the soul, which in order to act on it has 
to move down, and lose in its fineness and subtlety. The natural 
spirit then goes through the whole body. When it enters the eyes it 
causes vision, when it enters the ears it causes hearing, and so on.^* 
This theory of sensation clearly implies that in acts of sensation the 
soul has to suffer a kind of diminution in its refinement and a positive 
loss in its perfection. 

Above sensation we have imagination whose centre lies in the 
forepart of the brain. The next higher faculty is memory whose centre 
lies in the posterior part of the brain. Superior and more excellent 
tl\an all is the power of thought. It is in virtue of this power that 
the soul conceives the abstract and the intelligible.'* As against all 
the other powers of the soul which are common to all animals the 
power of thought is peculiar to man.'^ It resides in the middle part 
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of the brain. This power of thought, writes Miskawaih^ is identical 
with humanity. The more it grows and the sounder it is, the more 
is man distinct from beasts and the more he gains in humanity.'" He 
who uniformly uses this power, considers always the causes and the 
primary principles of everything sensed or intellected, and keeps 
moving towards the Intelligence, upon him the Intelligence bestows 
the realities of things perceived." These realities are simple and 
eternal. They absorb the whole attention and endeavour of man who 
goes on progressing until he arrives at a stage by going beyond which 
he could cross the bounds of humanity and attain to the rank of angels, 
which is more abstract and luminous than humanity."* 

'He who reaches this stage is in one of these two states. He either 
makes continuous natural progress, that is, as long as he lives he deeply 
studies existing things in order that he may become acquainted with 
their realities to the utmost of his mortal power. By persistent 
thinking his speculation becomes so acute and powerful that divine 
matters and spiritual mysteries become transparent to his soul as self- 
evident matters. This clearness is of such a kind that it needs no 
syllogistic reasoning, since in the latter the progress is from lower to 
higher, whereas to the clear and bright light of reason of that great 
person everything becomes instantaneously manifest. This is one 
state, it involves a gradual ascent to the pure intelligibles, and it is the 
way of the philosophers."' 

'The other state is that in which the pure intelligibles themselves 
descend to him. In the first there is a gradual progress from sensation 
to imagination, reflection and finally to thought, in which the intelli- 
gible realities that are in the Intelligence are reflected. In the case of 
the other this process is reversed. The intelligibles themselves come 
down to reason, which in turn affects the reflective power, and the 
reflection affects the imagination, which lastly affects the sensory powers. 
Then the man begins to see the intelligible realities and their cause and 
origin in such a way as if they were in the phenomenal world outside 
his mind, and as if he were seeing them with his eyes, hearing them 
with his ears, just as one sees the objects of dream in his imagination 

and thinks that he is seeing them as external This is the state 

of the prophets.'^" 

This is Miskawaih's theory of prophecy or revelation. This is 
how he relates the prophetic revelation to the genera] law of evolution. 
It may be observed that on this view both the philosopher and the 
prophet comprehend the same intelligible realities, and in this real 
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function of theirs they are one. Moreover, the source of the intelli- 
gible realities is the same^ viz., the Intelligence revelation is the act 
of Intelligence. It also follows that there is no antagonism between 
reason and revelation, that both are equally competent to penetrate to 
spiritual mysteries and to comprehend reality ; and that in matters 
of ethical knowledge, reason is perfectly sufTicient, a view that has be- n 
stated expressly in al-HawS.mil wa'l-Shaw'imil (p: 192). ^2 

As noted above there are two modes of perception : the rational 
(Jehat-e-'Aql), and the sensory (Jehat-e-IJiss). Miskawaih also calls 
them faculties (Quwa), and sometimes even parts of the soul, though 
generally he avoids the use of the last term. 

The rational mode of perception or the rational soul is simple, 
and pure. It is absolutely independent of the body and immortal,*' 
The sensory mode of perception or the sensing soul, on the other hand, 
is completely dependent on the body, and cannot work except through 
its organs. As such, its fate is bound up with that of the body, and 
hence the death of the body brings it also to its doom. The sensing 
soul, therefore, unlike its counterpart, is jjerishable.s* 

So far the sensing soul has been regarded as a mode of perception. 
Therefore when it is said that it perishes with the body we understand 
that with death this mode of perception of the soul ceases. So far it 
is quite consistent. But later the concept of the sensing soul is en- 
larged to cover the whole of the human life, excepting reason. All 
the appetities, desires^ feelings and emotions are subsumed under it.*^ 
It now becomes the irrational soul of Plato, which he goes on to divide, 
following Plato, into two parts, the spirited and the appetitive. The 
former is the faculty of the soul by which it exercises anger, vigour 
and initiative in meeting dangers, and pursues the desire for domi- 
nation, promotion and varieties of honour. The latter is the faculty 
of the soul by which it exercises passionate desires and pursues 
pleasures of eating, drinking, marriage and the like.^e 

Miskawaih's arguments*'' for the immortality of the soul have 
all been taken from Plato. What strikes us in his discussion is that 
he does not allude to the idea of the moral necessity of the next life, 
which is so conspicuous in the Qur'an that it can hardly be overlooked. 
There is another point for consideration. Granting that the soul 
survives, we may well ask what is the precise nature of that which 
survives. Can it be a sufficient condition for future retribution or 
reward ? We are told that sensation, imagination and memory are 
common to the sub-human soul and are perishable, only reason is 
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immortal. The obvious conclusion from this view is that in the next 
life there will be no recollection of the worldly life, since there will be 
DO memory. This invalidates moral reward or punishment, of whose 
ground the soul would be quite ignorant. It further confines the life 
hereafter to an activity of intellectual illumination or ignorance. This 
is a very unsatisfactory idea of the next life. 

As every other principle, the soul comes ultimately from God and 
returns to it in the end. God is the source of being as well as the final 
goal. This return is effected in contemplation.^s The soul first con- 
templates Intelligence and unites with it. Then as intelligence it 
contemplates God and achieves its final union. How this union is 
attained is not quite clear. The logic of the system requires that it 
should be a supra-rational ecstatic experience, the intuitive experience 
of the mystic. But being antagonistic to mysticism, Miskawaih avoids 
the term ecstasy. What actually he means is hard to ascertain. This 
union with God is the highest happiness of the soul, to a detailed study 
of which we now turn. 



CHAPTER IV 



Happiness ( lUSa'adah ) 

sa'adah, the gentrai, problem of ethics 

'JThe central problem of philosophical ethics in Islam is the problem 
of sa'adah (happiness). It is the problem of the end or the ideal of 
human life. Ethics is the science par excellence of this ideal. Since the 
ideal of life cannot be conceived of except as good, the end and thegood 
are identical. The concept of the good is so fundamental to Muslim 
ethics, that the latter can well be defined as the science of the good. 
Not only is the good the basic concept, it is the only primary concept. 
Every other concept is derived from it. Virtue is the disposition of 
the soul in which and through which sa'adah is realised, and actions 
that proceed from such dispositions to achieve sa'adah are right. 
Apart from this neither virtue nor the right has any other significance. 
Muslim philosophical ethics is completely teleological. Steeped in 
Greek ideas^ tlic philosophers of Islam could not conceive of the 
independence of the concept of the right. They were not even troubled 
by the contemporary theological attempt to prove the revelational 
nature of Islamic morality, nor by the idea of duty that this attempt 
brought to the fore. 

Miskawaih is the greatest representative of philosophical ethics 
in Islam. Sa'adah for him is the central and basic problem. His first 
book on ethics, Al-Sa'ddah is devoted exclusively to this problem. 
His next larger and more comprehensive book TahdMb Al-Akhldq, 
beside enunciating the basic idea of sa'adah in the first chapter, has 
devoted a whole chapter (i.e. the third) to its elaboration. Also the 
three last chapters of the second book on the Soul in his metaphysical 
treatise Al-fauz are occupied with this problem. This shows the 
importance that sa'adah has in Miskawaih's ethical system. 

However, in his Tahdhlb he does not begin with sa'adah. The 
first chapter of the book deals, as noted above, with the conception of 
the soul and its relation with the body, and then gives an outline of 
the whole ethical theory that has been expounded in the book. The 
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second chapter begins with a discussion of character, which serves as 
a medium for the analysis of virtue and moial sa'adah. It is only 
in the third chapter that he takes up the problem of sa'adah in detail, 
knowing fully that Aristotle^ whom he mostly follows, opened his 
Nicomachean Ethics with this very problem. 

The reason for this departure is obvious. Considering the fact 
that sa'adah is a wider concept, embracing all aspects of life along 
with the moral, Miskawaih has considered it more appropriate to 
devote a book {Al-Sa'adah) exclusively to its exposition. However, that 
aspect of sa'adah which forms more properly the object of ethics, i.e. 
the moral sa'adah, has not been fully treated in this book. It is this 
task that has been attempted in the Tahdhib. "It is the exposition of 
the moral perfection," says iVIiskawaih, "that we aim at in this book."i 

And since moral sa'adah consists in virtuous character, in the 
Tahdhlb he has chosen to begin with the analysis of character. 
Probably the reason may lie deeper in the very idea of ethics. The 
term for the science of ethics in Arabic is 'Ilm Al-Akhlaq, or Qand'at al- 
Akhlaq, which suggests khulq or character as the object of this science. 
This suggestion becomes more fascinating to later writers on ethics 
such as Nasiruddin Tusi and Jalaluddin Dawwini, who define ethics 
in terms of character.^ This change was probably encouraged by a 
reading of Magna Moralia, which is ascribed to Aristotle. The writer 
of this book begins his discussion of ethics in these words : "Since we 
propose to speak on ethics [huper ethikon) we must first consider of 
what moral character {ethos) is a part. In a word, then, it seems to 
be a part of naught else but politics. For it is not possible to act in 
political matters without exhibiting some moral quality, for instance, 
goodness. Now goodness consists in possessing different virtues. And 
if one is to act in political matters, one ought to possess good charac- 
ter. Therefore, the scientific consideration of human character 
{hyperita ethj pragmapeia) would seem to be a part and in fact the 
beginning of politics."* The reason for this change in the conception 
of ethics might have lain, as Alexander Grant suggests, in the etymo- 
logy of the term * It is most likely that Miskawaih was influenced by 
this new significance that character came to possess as the starting 
point in the science of ethics. 

In our exposition of Miskawaih's ethics we shall begin with the 
conception of sa'adah and not with character. The reason for this 
return to the original position lies in the very idea of sa'adah. Sa'adah 
is a wider concept compiehending the whole of life. Along with 
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morality it also in'jludes all rational activity, philosophical and scienti- 
fic. Even art is not excluded from its scope. Every activity of the 
soul whether individual or social, in the family or in the state, falls 
equally within its orbit. Sa'adah is the object of ethics no less than 
it is the object of politics, of economics (the science of the household), 
and of any other social science. 

The sa'^adah that is more properly the object of ethics is moral 
sa'adah as distinguished from al-sa-'adah (i.e. sa'adah in general). It 
is obvious that without a view of sa'adah in general, we can hardly 
appreciate moral sa'adah. It is the idea of al-sa'adah that is the 
object of Miskawaih's Al-Sa-adah, while his later work, the Tahdhlb, 
is mainly concerned with moral sa'adah, and since no discussion of it 
can be complete or intelligible without a wider conception of al-sa'adah 
he has to refer time and again* to his Al-Sa'adah, To present 
Miskawaih's idea in his own words we would quote a passage from 
the Tahdhlb. "One cannot attain to perfect sa'adah," he writes, 
"without learning all kinds of wisdom and philosophy, as it has been 
described in Al-Sa'adah. There is no short-cut here. Both kinds of 
perfection, theoretical and practical, are essential, and my purpose in 
writing the Tahdhlb after Al-Sa'ddah is nothing except that the 
highest sa'adah which is the end of true philosophy may become clear 
from my discussion in both the books, and that the soul may purify 
itself and prepare for this ultimate end. This is why I have entitled 
the Tahdhlb also as the Ta^hlr al-A'rdq. (The Cleansing of the 
Veins) 

In fact as this quotation shows, and as we shall see later in 
detail, theoretical perfection is the ultimate sa'adah (al-sa'adat al- 
quswaj and moral perfection, though organically related to it, is 
nevertheless subservient to it. In the interest of logical coherency 
and convenience, the better course would be to begin with the concept 
of sa'adah in general and then proceed to the exposition of moral 
sa'adah, of which the analysis of character forms the starting point. 

THE CONCEPT OF SA'ADAH 

To find the exact equivalent of sa'adah in English is difficult 
almost impossible. Generally the term used for it is happiness, but 

it is an unsatisfactory equivalent. Literally happiness means a state 
of feeling, differing from pleasure by its suggestion of permanence, 
depth and serenity,^ whereas sa'adah is a comprehensive concept. 
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including in it happinesSj prosperity, success, perfection^ blessedness, 
and beautitude.8 Similarly, as compared with its Greek original, 
euddimonia, which in ordinary usage meant happiness often with special 
icference to external prosperity/ sa'adah has a fullness and complete- 
ness of meaning that is not found in the original. Well-being is 
another possible equivalent, but that too, falls short of its plenitude 
and sublimity. Sa'adah primarily means the attainment of some 
desirable end or good, involving happiness or pleasure as a necessary 
concomitant. But in the widest sense the end or good expands to 
embrace the whole life and becomes the ideal or the end of all the 
activities of the soul. 

The soul has two kinds of states, one that is the object of praise 
or blamCj and the other that is not. Ethics is, however, concerned 
only with the former, which is of three kinds : cognitive, accidental 
and conative. The cognitive is the general activity of knowing, in- 
cluding sensation, intellection and discrimination or evaluation. The 
accidental comparises desires or appetites, impulses, emotions and 
feelings, such as pleasure, joy, pity, kindness^ etc. The denomination 
of affections and desires as accidental to the soul ('Awarid^ al-Nafs) 
suggests that they do not belong to the real nature of the soul, but are 
the external and temporary outgrowths. This view which has been 
set forth in Al-Sa'adah (pp. 44-45) is in perfect harmony with the 
theory of man that we have studied in the previous chapter, according 
to which the essence of humanity lies in the soul, the body and its 
desires being a super-imposition on the soul^ an addition to real 
humanity. The conative is the result of the cognitive and the acciden- 
tal. Actions proceed either from the one or the other, or from their 
combination. 

All the states of the soul — cognitive, accidental or conative — are 
purposive. Purposeless or random acts do not emanate from the soul. 
Even the acts of Nature, which is an inferior principle, have some end 
or purpose, and the same is the case with art which, as imitation of 
Nature, is still more inferior. It is all the more necessary that the 
activities of the soul must have some end. The end cannot but be 
good, the contrary is inconceivable. There must also be a final end to 
which all other ends lead, and in which they find their completion. 
There must be, therefore, a final end or an ultimate good to which 
every act of the soul— cognitive, accidental and conative— is 
directed.'" 

Now the final end must be chosen for its own sake," and never 
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as a means to anything else, otherwise it would not be final. It must 
also be self-sufficient .^2 That is, by itself it should make life worth 
living, and one who attains to it will no longer wish for anything else 
that may be worth desiring. 

This final end or the chief good is Miskawaih's al-sa'^adah. Al- 
sa'adah must, therefore, have the qualities of finality, self-desirability, 
and self-sufficiency. So far, we have only discovered the essential 
qualities of sa'adah. Now the all important question is : What is 
sa'adah ? What does it consist in ? 

Sa'ADAH and the PLATONIC GOOD 

Before discussing this problem we must make it clear that 
Miskawaih does not identify sa'adah or the ultimate good with ihe 
Platonic Good. Like Aristorle he maintains that human good is 
different from the Good. But his attitude towards the Good and the 
relation of the human good with it does not seem to be the same as that 
of Aristotle." 

Miskawaih repeatedly emphasises that the Good has its own 
being, and that sa'adah, on the contrary, has no being of its own.^* 
This is certainly a Platonic idea, which is in perfect harmony with 
Miskawaih's general philosophy. Besides, there is nothing in his 
books that may explicitly endorse Aristotle's criticism of the Platonic 
Good or amount to an implicit acceptance of his conclusions. 

Aristotle's criticism of the Platonic Good aims at proving that 
the Good like other Ideas has no real being, that it has no meaning 
common to all its applications, and that, even if there were such an 
Idea of the Good, it could be of no use in forming the conception of 
the good of man, still less in its realization.^^ On the contrary, 
Miskawaih believes that the Good, which is the same as God, does 
really exist, that human good is related to the Absolute Good in a very 
significant and important way, and that no intelligible conception of 
human good can be formed without reference to the Good, nor can it 
be realised in complete detachment from it. On all these points, as 
we shall see^^, Miskawaih is in complete agreement with Plato. 

WHAT IS SA'ADAH ? 

Now to come back to the question : What does sa'adah consist 
in ? Immediately a number of things force themselves upon our 
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attention — pleasure, honour, wealth, health etc. Does sa''adah consist 
in any one of them, or in all of them taken together ? Miskawaih 
subjects the first alternative to searching criticism, but does not 
examine the other. 

Pleasure cannot constitute sa'adah for the following reasons. It 
is not desirable for its own sake, it is the result and not the end of a 
desirable act. Si^me pleasant things are even undesirable, and many 
things have an independent value of their own quite apart from the 
pleasure they bring. Pleasure is related to the body and as such can- 
not be the object of the soul. To make sa'adah consist in pleasure 
would mean subjecting the spiritual to the material, the eternal to the 
transient, the real to the unreal, and the higher to the lower^'. This 
will amount to a flagrant violation of the law of evolution and pro- 
gress. A life of bodily pleasures is worthy of animals and brutes, but 
it is far beneath the dignity of man. It hinders the activity of the 
rational soul, and thwarts the achievement of its distinctive perfection'*. 
Above all, pleasure is essentially negative, it is only the removal of 
pain, which invariably precedes it. One cannotj for instance, feel 
pleasure in eating and drinking unless one has undergone the pain of 
hunger or thirst. This holds true also for all bodily pleasures with- 
out exception. Pleasure as a rule is emancipation from paints. It has 
only a negative value. How then can it be an end in itself. Its un- 
desirability is evident from the feeling of shame that those who indulge 
in it inevitably experience and who try to hide their shameful acts 
from other eyes. It can also be observed in those not infrequent ex- 
pressions of praise or admiration which spontaneously come from the 
hearts of such men for those who abstain from pleasure.^" Lastly, 
pleasure cannot be sought indefinitely. It soon turns out to be evil if 
pursued beyond a point, whereas sa'adah can never change into 
evil. 21 

Honour ,-2 too, cannot constitute sa''adah. It does not so much 
effect those to whom it is paid as those who pay it. Its value, more- 
over, consists essentially in the fact that it produces the consciousness 
of worth, which, therefore, is of more value than the honour itself. 

Wealth^^ and health^* have still less claim. They are not sought 
for their own sakes, rather they are the means to other ends. They 
thus lack the most fundamental characteristic of sa''adah. Miskawaih 
does not examine virtue as Aristotle does^s. Probably this is an 
oversight. 

If sa'adah does not consist in pleasure, wealth, honour, or health. 
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what then does it consist in ? The answer is provided by the concept 
of proper function. The idea of proper or distinctive function and the 
identification of happiness with its perfect realization is Platonic 
{Republic, 352 — 353). Aristotle borrowed this idea from him almost ver- 
batim.^® Althoagh Miskawaih does not mention his source^ yet most 
probably he took it from Aristotle. However, we can well find his 
source in Plato, since an Arabic translation of the Republic was avail- 
able in his days. 

We shall reproduce in full Miskawaih's formulation of this argu- 
ment, because of its fundamental importance in the determination of 
sa'adah. We shall, however, postpone its examination till we have 
completed the exposition of his ethics. It runs as follows : 

"All existing things in the universe whether animal, plant, any 
material body, or its simplest elements, e. g., fire, water, aii and earth, like- 
wise all the heavenly bodies, e. g., the sun and the stars, have powers, 
dispositions and functions of their own, by which they are distinguished 
from all the rest, and by virtue of which they are what they are. 
They also possess some powers, dispositions and functions which are 

shared by others But it is its distinctive functions for 

which any being is created, since only it and no other being can best per- 
form its specific function and serve its particular purpose. This is a 
universal law which governs everything in the heavens and on the earth 
in nature and in art. A thing is good if it serves its own special pur- 
pose and serves it in the required way. And it is perfect and sa'ld 
( happy ) in the proportion in which it achieves its purpose. A sword, 
for example, is meant for killing. That sword is therefore the best and 
most perfect which cuts sharp and deep, the same is the case with a 
horse and with every other thing But if a horse fails in the per- 

formance of its specific function, to that extent it lacks the element of 
horseness and falls short of its perfection. No matter then, if such a 
horse is treated as an ass." (Tahdhib, pp. 9 — 11)- 

The same argument has been advanced in 'Al-Sa'adah,' in a some- 
what difiFerent way. It is briefly as follows : 

"Every thing that exists has some purpose for which it has been 
created or made. This fact is most clear in the objects of art. No 
instrument or object of art is without purpose. Also no object or 
instrument can completely fulfil the purpose of any other object. And 
the goodness of the object lies in the performance of that end which is 
peculiar to it and for which it has been made. This is also true of the 
objects of Nature, rather it is truer in their case, since Nature is prior 
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to art, it is the original which art imitates. Nature produces nothing 
that is without purpose, everything in whole or in part, the body or its 
various organs, has some purpose that is different from that of the others 
and is peculiar to it. No body or organ can replace the other, or perform 

its peculiar function The working of this law is far more 

evident in the case of the soul, which is superior to Nature, Obviously, 
therefore, the goodness of man lies in the performance of that function 
which is peculiar to him. Man is the noblest of all creation and exem- 
plifies this law in the highest degree." (pp. 33-34) 

In the light of this argument sa'adah is elevated to the position of 
a universal concept. It is applicable to every being that exists, and con- 
sists in the realization of that function which is peculiar to or distinc- 
tive of any being. It is relative to a class or species, and even to a 
single individual. There is nothing in the argument to restrict its appli- 
cation to classes only. 

We may here observe that the conclusion of this argument is the 
same which is the import of the philosophy of evolution set forth in the 
previous chapter. Both the arguments confine the essence of a being to 
its distinctive function or form and identify its end or good with the 
realization of that essence. The distinctive form of man according to 
the theory of evolution is his reason, and the peculiar function of man 
by the above argument may be easily found, says Miskawaih^ to consist 
in the proper exercise of reason. The sa'fdah of man therefore consists 
in the perfection of his reason. Though we have arrived at the concep- 
tion of the sa'adah of man by the same general argument, yet it differs 
in an important way from the sa'adah of other beings. On the level 
of man sa'adah is not determined by the inexorable laws of nature as is 
the case with lower beings; on the the contrary, it is achieved by free 
voluntary activity." In fact sa'adah in its real sense is true of human 
beings only, in extending the term to sub-human beings sa'adah loses 
much of its significance.*^ 

The sa'adah of man consists in the perfection of his reason. Now, 
leason is of two kinds, theoretical and practical.^s The first is pure 
activity of thought and the second is reason in action. Or using the 
AlSa'adah's division of the activities of the soul, we may say that in 
the first reason is concerned with cognition, in the second with the 
accidentals— the organisation and direction of appetites, impulses and 
emotions. Corresponding to these two reasons we have the theoretical 
and the practical perfection or sa'adah. Miskawaih also calls the first 
distant or ultimate perfection, and the second proximate or moral perfec- 
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tion.so To explain the idea of the proximate and the ultimate sa'adah 
Miskawaih makes use of an analogy from art and another from nature.'^ 
The proximate perfection of a hammer, he observes, lies in flattening 
hard bodies, but its ultimate perfection lies in making, for instance, 
a ring. Or, the proximate perfection of the stomach consists in digest- 
ing food, and its ultimate perfection lies in making up the deficiency of 
energy in the body. In the same way, the proximate perfection of man 
lies in acting according to reason, but his ultimate perfection lies in 
the pure activity of thought.*^ A man, however, cannot attain to com- 
pletesa'adah unless he combines both the perfections. 

THEORBTICAI. PERFECTION 

The reason why theoretical perfection is the ultimate sa'adah, 
superior to and more valuable than moral perfection, lies deep in the 
philosophy of Miskawaih, as we have pointed out in the previous chapter. 
It is more valuable because here reason is directed to itself. Its activity 
is pure and has no reference to any thing except itself. It is exposed 
to least interruption, and affords the highest pleasure. It is least de- 
pendent on foreign support and external expedients. In pure activity 
of thought reason enjoys that peace and tranquillity which in the practi- 
cal life of restless pursuit one cannot attain. Here reason takes pqssession 
of the most perfect and exact knowledge, and the objects of its contempla- 
tion are immutable and eternal spiritual realities. Here reason returns 
to its source and imitates its perfection. Here one is most God-like in 
his actions, only the pure contemplation can make possible the closest 
imitation of the Divine Being. This is the end of philosophy ( which 
Miskawaih defines as the imitation of God ). Only pure activity of 
thought raises man above the limitations of his humanity and unites him 
with the Eternal Being.'* 

Thus theoretical perfection embraces the whole of philosophy, from 
mathematics and logic to physics and metaphysics, especially theology. 
Miskawaih has dealt with this point in detail in ' Al-Sa'adah' (pp. i)0-61), 
reaching the conclusion that one cannot attain to the highest theoretical 
perfection without acquiring all theoretical wisdom and sciences in the 
proper order. One can rise to the zenith of this perfection only through 
correct observation, keen insight, consistent thinking, true beliefs, 
firm convictions and vivid and clear knowledge of the Highest 
Being.** 
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MORAL PERFECTION 

Moral perfection consists in the acquisition of practical wisdom, 
and in the performance of actions dictated by it. It lies in the organisa- 
tion of the activities of the appetitive and the spirited souls in conformity 
with the right rule or virtue. Moral perfection, in short, consists in 
virtue. We shall study the nature of virtue in detail in the succeeding 
chapters. 

Miskawaih uses moral perfection in a sense almost synonymous with 
that of practical perfection. Nowhere do we find any explicit distinc- 
tion between the two. Practical perfection is a wider term embracing all 
kinds of actions,, whether individual or social, in the family or in the 
government. It falls under the purview of economics as well as politics. 
This may seem to stretch the limits of morality too far. But in defence 
of Miskawaih it may be pointed out that it is very difficult, though not 
impossible, to draw a line distinguishing moral activity from political 
activity. Morality in its nature is social, and therefore cannot be con- 
fined within the bounds of individual life. Individual perfection is bound 
up with, and ultimately leads to, the perfection of the family and of society 
at large which form the next higher stages of moral sa'adah 

Moral perfection occupies a lower place as compared with theoreti- 
cal perfection. For, here reason has to turn away from its essence, and 
engage in the accidentals — desires, impulses and affections. It has to 
deviate from its source and occupy itself with the world of matter. Moral 
life is, therefoie, far inferior to the contemplative life. 36 

RELATION BETWEEN THEORETICAL AND MORAL PERFECTION 

The relation between practical and theoretical perfection has some- 
times been conceived of as one between means and an end.'^ This is a logi- 
cal conclusion from Miskawaih's theory of man, which identifies real huma- 
nity with reason or ratio lal knowledge,and degrades the body to the position 
of means. But this means is indispensable and necessary. Moral perfec- 
tion isj therefore, a necessary means to and condition of, theoretical per- 
fection. There is no short cut to the pure life of contemplation. One 
has to purify oneself from vice and embellish one's soul with virtue before 
embarking on the pursuit of real knowledge.^ Morality is a prepara- 
tion for philosophy. 

This disparaging view of morality can hardly be in confoimity with 
general opinion, with the Islamic Shariah and with the moral interpre- 
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tation of history in which Miskawaih believes. Such considerations urge 
Miskawaih to elevate morahty to a higher position than that of a means 
to philosophy to which his formal theory leads him. This motive is at 
work when he says that the relation between theoretical and practical 
perfection is one of form and matter .^^ This allows for a more intimate 
and organic relation between the two. 

Explaining further what he wants to convey by form-and-matter 
relation^ Miskawaih says that both the perfections complement each other^ 
none can be fully realised without the other.*o That is, moral perfection 
is not only a means to the realization of the ultimate happiness, but also 
a factor contributing to its completion. 

This in fact is an effort to harmonise fact with theory. But with- 
out seriously modifying the conception of the place of the scul and the 
body in his conception of man, virtue cannot be made an ingredient of 
equal importance in the ultimate sa'adah of man. 

THE GOODS OF THE BODY AND FORTUNE 

The attempt to reconcile fact with theory is further extended to the 
treatment of the goods of the body and fortune, which in no way belong 
to the soul, and therefore cannot enter into either the ultimate or the 
proximate sa'adah. But although they do not constitute an element of 
sa'adah they can not be completely excluded from it. Some of them pro- 
ceed from moral and rational activity, e.g. fame, while others arc condi- 
tions'and means to sa'^ldah. For instance, sa'adah necessarily presupposes a 
certain completeness of life. A child cannot be happy any more than it can 
be virtuous, for it is incapable of any moral or rational activity. 

Following Aristotle closely, Miskawaih makes different classifica- 
tions** of such goods. It is unnecessary to reproduce them all. We shall 
only select a few pertinent ones. 

Though goods of fortune like noble birth, wealth and beauty are not 
essential to sa'^adah nevertheless they add to its perfection. Poverty, sick- 
ness and misfortune may provide a wise man with an incentive and an 
occasion for noble conduct, the gold of his character may even shine 
brighter. The really virtuous man can never be miserable. *2 But although 
the virtuous can be contented with only a few gifts of fortune, in many 
respects such goods are not altogether unnecessary. Without wealth, 
power and influence little can be accomplished. Noble birth, beauty and 
joy in one's children contribute to perfect sa'adah, friendship is still more 
necessary to the sa'%d than to the shaqi (unhappy), health is indispen- 
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sable to all. In short, besides spiritual goods a certain quantum of material 
and external advantages is indispensable to complete sa'adah.*^ Miskawaih 
fully endorses Aristotle's view that perfect sa'adah includes to a consider- 
able extent, besides intellectual wisdom and moral excellence^ soundness 
of health and senses, wealth, friends, good name and social success.** 
Like PythogorouSj Hyppocratus and Plato, he does not think that sa'adah 
is complete if one has the virtue of the soul only and is deprived of the 
goods of the body or fortune.*^ 

There is an obvious looseness in this thinking. The goods of the 
body are held to be necessary elements in perfect sa'adah yet inconsis- 
tently enough they are not considered so important as to be included in 
the definition of sa'adah. On the one hand, the body does not form part 
of the essence of man, rather it positively thwarts the pure activity of the 
soul; on the other hand, the goods of the body are held to be indispen- 
sable to complete sa'adah. This brings out the conflict between a meta- 
physical theory and the interests of morality. To resolve this conflict 
Miskawaih maintains in many places that man is not only a soul but a 
body also.^B jf this means that the body is an essential part of humanity, 
it goes against his explicit statements. But if this interpretation is not 
accepted, his whole thesis tumbles down. 

This conflict reaches its climax when the discussion enters upon the 
question of iucluding the pleasures of the body in sa'adah. It may be 
noted that Aristotle's account of pleasure inspite of its originality and 
ability to accommodate diflerent views is far from being consistent and 
satisfactory.*' Miskawaih here completely abandons Aristotle and 
takes a perfectly negative attitude. He finds no place for pleasure in 
sa'adah, except as a necessary diversion from the serious activities of 
reason that one cannot pursue indefinitely so long as the soul is embodied. 
Pleasure is a relaxation. Its function is to recuperate and energise the 
soul for fresh and renewed activity. 

Sa'adah, however, is not without its own pleasures, it is really the 
most pleasant achievement. Pleasure is of two kinds, one passive the 
other active, one material the other spiritual. Passive pleasure is common 
to non-rational animals, hence it cannot be an element in human sa'adah. 
It is passive because it is the result of the intense stimulation of some 
desire or impulse. Active pleasure is peculiar to the rational soul, it is 
active because it is self-caused. It is pure and perfect, while passive 
pleasure is imperfect and impure. It is desirable in itself, while the other 
can have no more thaa an instrumental value. Spiritual pleasure is 
eternal and permanent, while the material is transient and changing. It 
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is this spiritual pleasure which the soul enjoys in its intellectual and moral 
pursuits.*" 

To sum up this discussion : The highest or the ultimate sa'adah 
consists in the contemplation of intelligible realities, and of the most real 
beingi God, and in effecting a union with Him in contemplation. Moral 
sa'adah is the necessary condition of the ultimate sa'adah and also its 
complement. The goods of the body and fortune are necessary to a Cfrtain 
extent for perfect sa'adah. The pleasures of the body are necessary diver- 
sions. Sa'adah itself is the most pleasant activity, and provides for the 
best and purest pleasure. 

IS PERFECT sa'adah ATTAINABLE IN THIS LIFE ? 

Whether perfect sa'adah is attainable in this life is a question of 
special interest for Miskawaih. The religious consciousness of Islam 
considered perfect sa'adah as consisting in the highest activity, 'aqall 
(intellectual or intuitive) and akhlaqi (moral) combined with the greatest 
and purest pleasure. The vision of God was the acme of this sa'adah and 
was realisable only in the next life. Plato believing the essence of man to 
consist in the soul, and its bodily habitation a hindrance to its most real 
and complete activity, considered that the realization of perfect happi- 
ness (i. e. the perception of the intelligibles) was possible only when the 
body was finally abandoned.''*' Later neo-Platonists even developed a sort 
of contempt towards the body. 

But Aristotle, believing the relation of the soul to the body as one 
of form to matter, did not consider Sa'adah as the exclusive function of 
the soul, or the body as an impediment to its complete realization. On 
the contrary, the body was a necessary base for sa'adah, the potentiality 
to be actualised in virtue. In the Micomachean Ethics (I, X, 2),heasks "Can 
Solon have meant that a man is happy when he has died ?" and replies, 
"This would be an absurdity, especially since we consider happiness to 
be an energeia,** Referring to this passage Miskawaih says that Aristotle 
concluded from it that perfect sa'adah was attainable in this life. 
In fact Aristotle strove to make morality completely independent of any 
idea of the future life. He was not even clear as to the moral govern- 
ment of God.^i 

Not being satisfied with either of these two views, Miskawaih en- 
deavours to effect a synthesis between them. Man, he says, has two 
kinds of virtue, spiritual and corporeal. The spiritual is completely 
inde pendent of the body. It is the basis for man's participation in the 
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life of the angels ( who are absolutely free from corporeality ) in the 
higher world, and consist in the perception of the eternal intelligible 
veritiesj that is, in philosophic wisdom only. The corporeal is an 
animal virtue. It is confined to the lower world and consist in the 
organisation of its affairs. The lower and tue higher worlds, he warns, 
aie not same as the life on this earth and hereafter. ''On the contrary" 
he says, "every thing that is perceivable through the senses is lower 
even if it pertains to the next life, and every thing that is intelligible is 
higher even if it is attained in this life."** Thus for Miskawaih the 
fundamental distinction from the point of view of ethics does not lie, 
between this world and the next, but between a life of contemplation 
of the intelligibles and a life occupied with the sensibles. It is wrong, 
therefore, to ask the question. Is sa'adah perfectly realisable in this 
or the next life ? Do away with this bifurcation; and you have the 
correct answer. Perfect sa'adah is realisable only in a life of contem- 
plation of the intelligibles, and it can be attained in this life and the 
next. However the perfect sa'ld does not turn away from the world, 
but abiding at the higher level of spiritual and intellectual activity 
he takes interest in the affairs of society, its organisation and well- 
being. 

But is this solution satisfactory ? Does it remove the impeding 
influence of the body on the soul ? Or does the body survive in the 
next life, so that the fundamental difference that is caused by the disem- 
bodiment of the soul may be obliterated. If this has not been proved, 
how can one deny that the question is important. We conclude that 
torn between two conflicting tendencies Miskawaih has not been able to 
work out a solution. 

The Ideal Man 

The ideal man of Miskawaih has perfect knowledge of all that 
exists. 'This becomes possible for him, because he looks at things in 
their universal essence, not as particulars; and he who knows the uni- 
versal knows the particular also' .53 He contemplates those intelligibles 
which are eternal and immutable. In so doing his soul shakes itself 
free from all the finite limitations imposed on it by its embodiment, and 
is united with the Intelligence. The part becomes one with the whole, 
the aflEluence with the fount. Contemplation is self-realization and self- 
transcendence. United with the Intelligence the soul reflects the forms 
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of all the beings that are there in the Intelligence, and thereby becomes 
a world in itself, a microcosm. 5* 

This is not the end of the ascent. Having become one with the 
Intelligence, the soul now contemplates the Divine Being, and receives 
the overflowing of His grace. Its knowledge now becomes luminous. 
It is no longer discursive, but an intuitive comprehension in which the 
reality is caught hold of in an immediate perception. One reaches so 
close to God that only a thin veil separates him from God. That, too, 
fades away in the highest experience of union with the Divine. This 
is the vision of God.*^ The nearer one reaches this goal, the greater is 
the joy or calm experienced by his soul. This state of bliss and certi- 
tude cannot be achieved by learning. It is a gift^^ of God. 

It may be observed that Miskawaih nowhere mentions that the 
highest experience is ecstatic. It is certainly not discursive. Is it 
Plotinian ecstasy or Aristotelian intuitive thought ? In the absence of 
any clear statement by Miskawaih on this point tbe question remains 
undecided. However, his view is closer to Aristotle's than to Plotinus', 
the union is more a kind of gaze on the Divine, a vision of God, than 
a unitary experience of the mystic. 

Those who attain to this highest sa'adah are always happy. 
Their thoughts are noble, their expectations high, and their minds at 
peace. Their life is regulated, their desires are submissive to their 
reason, their faculties developed, and their virtues profound and compre- 
hensive. They are not disturbed by what happens around them. 
They live in society, and perform all their social duties, yet their reason 
always abides in the world of its thought, enraptured in the joy and 
tranquillity of their soul. They do not seek happiness outside them- 
sdves; it is there in their heart. Their virtue is its own end. They 
are indifferent to friends when they desert them, to wealth if it forsakes 
them. They are content with as much share in material goods as is 
indispensable for their continued existence.^ 

This does not mean that Miskawaih's perfect man is either inactive 
or indifferent to society, even less a secluded hermit. On the contrary 
his ideal man is most active, ceaselessly striving after his own perfection, 
the perfection of his family and of society at large.^^ He longs for the 
company of pure souls, friendship is an enviable virtue for him. In 
Miskawaih's ideal man the neo-Platonic indifference to society is replac- 
ed by an Aristotelian ideal of active social life. This according to him 
is the spirit and the import of the Islamic Shari'ah.*" The ideal man has 
an ardent love for the next life which is fuller and more complete.*^ He 
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may fully respond to the fervent appeal of Plotinus: ''Let us fly to our 

dear J our true, father land Let us leave such vain means 

aside for seeing our dear father land again; we have but to close our 
bodily eyes and open the eyes of the spirit." (Enneads I, VI, 8) 

Those who reach the acme of sa'adah are either philosophers, or 
prophets or the imdms.^^ This is too high an ideal for a common man. 
The majority of human beings cannot aspire for it. Only a few extra- 
ordinarily gifted persons can rise to its gigantic heights, and they, too, 
not without Divine grace. 

sa'adah of the gomman man 

The majority of peoplcj however, are not completely deprived of 
sa'adah. Their lot is the proximate sa'adah,®* and that is a common 
attainment. Moral perfection, or virtue is a social enterprise. Every- 
one has to do his best for its realization^ and thus is able to share the 
collective achievement, which is not possible by individual efforts alone. 
Extending the idea of sa'adah Miskawaih presents the concept of special 
sa'ftdat, relative to professions, classes and vocations in society .8* By 
realising their special sa'adah most suited to them, they in fact achieve 
the whole of sa'adah. Sa'adah is a collective affair.^^ 

Sa'adah can only be achieved through wisdom of which the majo- 
rity of people possess only a meagre portion. They cannot be expected 
to aqui^e wisdom by their own effort by which they may rise to a 
higher level of sa'adah. This drawback can, however, be partly re- 
moved through the co-operation of the higher sectors of society. They 
can provide them with necessary knowledge and instruct them in wis- 
dom. They can rid them of their evil habits, remedy their diseases, and 
develop their virtues. 

But why should society undertake this onerous task ? That is, 
what is the basis of obligation for wise men to educate the majority ? 
Miskawaih's answer is that it is the demand of social co-operation which 
makes possible the existence and perfection of wise men. It is the 
demand of the reciprocal nature of justice that the majority must be in 
turn assisted in achieving their sa'adah. Thus the social co-operation 
makes possible the realization of those goods and the attainment of 
those perfections which cannot be achieved by the majority of people in 
their individual capacities. 
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E have discussed sa'adah in generalj more particularly the ultimate 



^' sa''adah. So far only an introductory treatment of the proximate 
or moral sa'adah has been offered. We shall now proceed to discuss it 
in detail. What is moral sa'adah, or what does it consist in ? Miskawaih's 
answer is that it consists in virtue or virtuous character. Our inquiry 
consequently should begin with character. 

CHARACTER 

Miskawaih defines character {khulq) as "a state {h.a.1) of the soul 
which enables it to perform its actions without any reflection or delibera- 
tion. By a state of the soul Miskawaih does not mean a transient condi- 
tion of mind. It is a relatively permanent disposition^ or a settled way 
of behaviour .2 He also uses sometimes words like haiyah,^ sajiyah* and 
malakah,^ to emphasise the same aspect of stability and permanence. 
To qualify hal with any such word as rdsikkak (rooted or established) 
as al-Ghazali does/ appears to him to be unnecessary. Al-Tfisi and al-Daw- 
wani prefer the use of malakah instead of hal which they explain as a 
kailyah (a state) of the soul that has a tendency to persist, while they 
consider \\al as a condition of the mind that is easy to change.^ Al-Dawwani 
quotes al-Tiisi 's definition of character as 'a malakah of the soul from which 
actions proceed without any reflection or deliberation' and he says that 
malakah is a kaiiyah that is rooted in the soul.s Although these quali- 
fications or definitions make no significant addition^ yet in precision they 
certainly make an improvement over Miskawaih's definition. 

By a state of the soul is meant neither emotion nor feeling. An 
emotion is involuntary and consequently it is neither virtuous nor vici- 
ous. Feeling in itself is neither good nor bad since it is not acquired. It 
is amoral. Character is acquired, and is the product of will and habitua- 
tion. Emotion is a passing state of the mind, a momentary stirring of 
the soul, while character is a permanent disposition. 

Neither is character a faculty, because a faculty is innate, while 
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character is acquired. Character is either good or bad, faculty is neither. 
One who has the power and knowledge of the good has the power and 
knowledge of the evil also, but he who chooses one character cannot 
simultaneously choose the opposite. 

Character may also be distinguished from action. Character, as the 
definition shows, is the internal state of the soul, while action is its 
external manifestation. One is the inner spring or cause while the other 
is the outward expression or effect. Good actions come from good 
characters, evil actions from bad characters. As such it is character 
which is primarily the object of moral judgment. Praise or blame is to 
be directed properly to character and not to action.* Any random action 
may be right but it does not deserve full approbation unless it is the 
expression of the inner character. Occasional actions have little moral 
value, they are momentary expressions, consequently they have no signi- 
ficance. For example, if after being stirred by a strong appeal one shows 
some benevolence and then lapses into selfishness, his generosity deserves 
no approbation. Taken in isolation, actions are not the proper objects of 
moral judgment. They have their moral value only as the expression of 
the character from which they proceed.'" It follows as a corollary from 
this view that if in any situation a particular character does not find 
expression in action, it does not thereby cease to exist, or turn into its 
opposite. If a generous man fails to do a generous act in a particular 
situation, he does not thereby become miserly. 

The actions which proceed from a character do not involve fresh 
thinking or deliberate choice. They are spontaneous reactions. Benevo- 
lence, for instance, is a spontaneous outflow of sympathy from a benevo- 
lent character, it is the inner urge become manifest. It needs no cons- 
training consciousness of duty, nor any mathematical calculation of 
consequences. What is emphasised is that an action deserves full moral 
approbation when, as a result of constant practice in similar situations, 
it becomes a habit and needs no further effort of the will to produce it. 
That is, it becomes a settled disposition or a second nature. Far from 
precluding thinking or deliberate choice, character is the product of re- 
peated acts of reflection and deliberation. A character gives rise to those 
actions the like of which have been repeatedly willed in the past in order 
to form that character. Character is the cause as well a»the effect of action. 

IS CHARACTER NATURAL ? 

Is character natural ? Is it completely determined by nature, and 
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as such is it unalterable ? Some philosophers, Miskawaih says, hold that 
character is natural and it is impossible for it to be changed or extermina- 
ted. Others believe that no character is natural, neither is it unnatural. 
Men are born with difFerent potentialities and tendencies that are later 
developed into characters. Characters are not formed and finished pro- 
ducts of nature, they take their shape by education, training and habitua- 
tion. "This second view", Miskawaih says, "we adopt, because it is our 
common observation. Moreover, the first view leads to the negation of 
all powers of discrimination and deliberation. It takes away the justifica- 
tion for the punishment of criminals, or for any attempt at reform. It 
implies the abandonment of all training and education of young men and 
children. It means to provide a general justification for every evil or 
shameful act, thus leading to complete anarchy. If we adopt the first 
view the Shari'ah becomes worthless, and prophecy an absurd 
idea."" 

Miskawaih rejects the Stoic doctrine that all men are by nature 
good, and it is society which makes them bad.i^ He has likewise no 
sympathy with the opposite view that men are born i5vil and become 
good only through education and punishment.^' Galen, says Miskawaih, 
took the middle course. He believed that some persons were born good, 
who never became bad. They were few. Others were born evil and 
never became good, and such were many. And there were those who 
were neither good nor bad by nature, but the social conditions made them 
either good or bad.** Aristotle held that men were capable of changing 
their character, though every one could not do so in equal measure. Some 
might modify their character with comparative ease and in a shorter 
time, while others might find it more difficult and take longer time. 
However, character could be wholly or partly changed, early or late. 
And whatever was changeable could not be natural, since what was 
natural did not change. In short, no character was natural. This conclu- 
sion of Aristotle is fully endorsed by Miskawaih.^^ 

But to say that no character is natural does not mean that charac- 
ter has no basis in nature. In fact there can be no character which is 
not rooted in natural endowment. Occasional acts of bravery, for ins- 
tance, may be performed by a man who has no natural aptitudes and 
dispositions for courage. But bravery cannot form a permanent consti- 
tuent of his character.16 There can be no denying the fact that certain 
tendencies and potentialities are manifest even in the early years of child- 
hood, but they are not characters or settled ways of behaviour. They 
are raw materials, so to say, and not finished products. They have to 
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be moulded and cast into set and definite patterns by subsequent educa- 
tion and habituation. To a certain extent we may be justified in speak- 
ir^ of natural character, if by this term we mean a pattern of behaviour 
which is expressive of natural disposition, and in which natural capaci- 
ties find their fuller realization and development. A mode of behaviour 
not deeply rooted in personality and little expressive of natural capacities 
may likewise be called unnatural. 

It is in this sense that Miskawaih divides character into natural 
and acquired." These categories are by no means mutually exclusive. 
They only signify the predominance of the role of either nature or habit 
in the formation of character. Every character is both natural and acqui- 
red, though certainly the part played by these two factors varies with 
individuals. A character can be called natural if the role of nature in 
its formation is more conspicuous^ and acquired if habit is predominant. 
Miskawaih has very succinctly stressed these points : "No character in 
man is natural, neither is it unnatural."i8 Or as Aristotle has summed 
up his view : ''The moral virtues then, are produced in us neither by 
nature nor against nature. Nature, indeed, prepares in us the ground 
for their reception, but their complete formation is the product of 
habit."" 

In the light of this discussion it would be surprising to note that 
De Boer^o and following him Ahmad Amln^i and others believe that 
Miskawaih adopts Galen's view, namely, that few men are born good 
and never become bad, a number of men are born evil and never become 
good, and the rest become good or bad under the impact of their social 
environment and training. This opinion is quite unwarranted. The 
misconception arises from Miskawaih's presentation of Galen's view, but 
this cannot serve as a sufiicient ground for a speculation of which ex- 
plicit statements are available to the contrary effect. Moreover, just 
after presenting Galen's view, Miskawaih goes on to analyse Aristotle's 
arguments, which he concludes as finally demonstrated. He further adds 
that if Aristotle's view that character is changeable is not adopted, edu- 
cation, reformation, punishment, the Shari'ah and prophecy will have no 
meaning 

Extreme divergence of natural abilities is found among individuals. 
This can be more clearly observed in children as the check and balance 
that is exercised by a grown up person in his behaviour is not found in 
their case. Under favourable conditions their natural disposition and 
aptitudes are sometimes distinctly developed in their early years, and 
traits like generosity or miserliness, sympathy or stone-heartedness, and 
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jealousy can be unmistakably observed.^* Climatic conditions and heredi- 
tary factors also influence and modify natural potentialities. But the 
influence of the stars which is so decisive a factor in the formation of 
character for his contemporary Brethren of Sincerity is not countenanced 
by Miskawaih. 

Although character begins to take shape in the very childhoodj 
nevertheless from the point of view of moral evaluation it is not significant. 
For, the initiative in decisions and training is taken by the parents, and 
the child's will is under their direction. He is not fully conscious of the 
change, he can neither think of the goodness of any action, nor does he 
choose it on its own merits. It is only after his rational faculty has 
attained a certain degree of maturity, after his sense of discrimination 
between vice and virtue has become conscious and his actions have begun 
to proceed from deliberation, that his will becomes free in the true sense, 
and his choice can be said to be his own. Freedom of will in the sense of 
deliberate choice is the necessary prerequisite for the moral value of 
character. 2* Character is virtuous or vicious in the perfect sense only if it is 
the result of deliberate choice and action. 

VIRTUE 

Character is the seat of virtue. Virtue is not action, faculty, or 
emotion, but a settled disposition, a quality of mind, a permanent state 
of the soul, in short, a character. So far the object of virtue has been 
located. Now we have to ask what is in a character that makes it virtu- 
ous ? To express this in Aristotelian terminology, we have found the 
genus of virtue (viz., character), now its differentia are to be discovered. 

But to get at a definition of virtue is difficult. For, Miskawaih has 
nowhere attempted any thing of this sort, as he has done in the case of 
character. Another difficulty that one has to face in formulating his 
view regarding virtue arises from his effort to work out a synthesis bet- 
ween the Platonic conception of virtue which is based upon the trepartite 
division of the soul and the Aristotelian idea which places the diflferentia 
of virtue in the mean. To this combination of the Platonic and Aristote- 
lian views Aliskawaih was perhaps led by the so-called Aristotelian 
treatise 'On Virtues and Vices,' which drawing upon the Platonic divi- 
sion of the soul attributes different virtues to its parts and describes 
virtue as a state producing orderliness or harmony in the soul,'* 

As noted above, Miskawaih, following Plato, distinguishes three 
faculties of the soul : the rational, the spirited and the appetitive. Each 
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faculty has its own virtue or excellence or perfection. Wisdom is the 
virtue of the rational soul, courage of the spirited and purity of the 
appetitive. We have the virtue of Wisdom (al-hikmah) when the rational 
soul functions with moderation, does not overreach its own self, and 
has all its desires focussed on understanding true sciences. As a result of 
this understanding it is also able to determine that which ought to be 
done, and that which must be avoided.^^ We have the virtue of Courage 
{al-shaja'ah) when the spirited soul functions with moderation, and obeys 
willingly what the rational soul deems fit for it,^^ and the virtue of Purity 
(al-'i_ffah) when the appetitive soul functions with moderation and obeys 
the rational soul without refusing anything that it pronounces to be right 
for it.28 And when all the three virtues are obtained in the soul, that is, 
when all the faculties of the soul function with moderation and in mutual 
harmony, surrendering themselves willingly to reason, we have the virtue 
of Justice {al-'adalah).'^^ 

These definitions clearly show that Miskawaih's fundamental 
approach to virtue is Platonic. Virtue is conceived of as the perfection 
of the various faculties of the soul, which is possible by their working 
with moderation ( i' tidal ). We can, therefore, define virtue as that 
character of the soul which disposes it to work with moderation. 
Moderation is the condition of the harmonious working of all the facul- 
ties of the soul, in fact moderation and harmony go hand in hand. Har- 
mony and moderation constitute the essence of virtue. This is sufficient for 
understanding the virtue of the rational soul. But in the case of the virtues 
of the spirited and the appetitive souls the definition contains another 
clause which enjoins that they should obey whatever is deemed right for 
them by the rational soul. Therefore, in their case the definition of virtue 
should be further qualified. It may be put as : Virtue is the character 
of the soul which disposes it to work with moderation and according 
to the dictates of reason. But in Miskawaih the working of the soul 
with moderation and according to the dictates of reason are not 
two distinct principles. Moderation is the quality of any action that 
is in accord with reason. Sometimes this quality is clearly perceiveii and 
needs no thinking or reflection as, for instance, in the case of spending 
money we immediately perceive what is extreme or moderate. But 
such situations are few, and hence the need of rational deliberation. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN 

AH this is so far perfectly Platonic. Now Miskawaih introduces 
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in the discussion of virtue the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean. Ho 
says that virtue is the mean between two extremes, which are vices.*" By 
the mean he understands the avoidance of extremes in the exercise of 
emotions and impulses, or in the gratification of desires.*' Virtue con- 
sists in keeping to a position between deficiency and excess, between 
securing the maximum satisfaction of a desire and its total suppression. 
But to define the mean as the avoidance of extremes is to define it 
negatively. Moreover, there can be more than one such means between 
two extremes. What we have determined is only a range, and any point 
within this range can equally claim to be the right mean. The question 
is ; What is the right mean and how can it be determined ? 

To make this point clear Miskawaih presents the illustration of a 
circle.'^ As the centre is the farthest point from both the ends of a dia- 
meter, so is virtue farthest removed from the extremes of vice. The 
emphasis is on the point that the distance between vice and virtue is 
greatest. Again, as the centre of a circle is only one point that can 
be definitely known against the various points in the circle whose place 
is not definite or fixed, so the right mean is one in any disposition, or 
action, and can be definitely determined as against the vices on either 
side of virtue, which lie at various distances and in difierent directions, 
and therefore cannot be definitely determined. A virtue has in fact 
many opposite vices.** 

This is the idea which Miskawaih wants to convey through th<i 
illustration of the circle. ft should never be taken to mean that the 
right mean represented by the centre places virtue at equal distance from 
both the vicious extremas. His conception of the mean is not arithmetical 
as some writeis have wrongly inferred,** although his illustration easily 
lends itself to this inference which would have been justified if Miskawaih 
had not given an explicit exposition of his view. Just after giving this 
illustration he says that the conception of the mean is no more than a 
principle for general guidance, it is not a formula for precise determina- 
tion. He is fully conscious that the complete determination of the right 
mean can never be possible by any general principle. A moralist can 
only provide a principle for general guidance,'* he can not give a mathc 
matical formula. The determination of the right m^an in any particu- 
lar case is an individual affair.'* Morality is more an art than a science, 
and like every art it does not admit of scientific precision and exactness. 
The precise determination of the right mean is the work of moral 
insight which is obviously an individual matter.*' It resembles the 
skill of an artist. A goldsmith, for instance, knows the form of a ring 
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or a crown in general, and whenever he wants to make a particular ring 
or crown he is guided by the general rules of its form. But much de- 
pends on the skill he possesses. Besides, he has to take into considera- 
tion a great many details of that particular case — the amount of gold, 
the man and his tastes for whom it is prepared and the other particulars 
of the situation. The same is the case with the art of morality. The 
mean is a formal principle, which when fully grasped may help a person ' 
in deciding to some extent about the path of virtue in particular cases. 
But here, too, his success mostly depends on the moral insight which 
he develops in acting morally. Again like the goldsmith, he should also 
take into account the particulars of the situation. 

This analogy of the goldsmith very clearly brings out the impor- 
tance of moral insight in the act of virtue. Generally in every art what 
is more important is not the knowledge of forms, or of the particular 
details of a certain case, but the skill of the artist and his artistic 
insight. The more developed his skill the easier his performance and the 
better his production. Again, his skill is not the product of theoretical 
knowledge, it is the result of practice. One may say that skill in a 
sense is its own product. Likewise, besides the theoretical conception of the 
mean and the knowledge of the situation, a person needs moral insight to 
guide him in striking the right mean in that situation. This moral insight 
is a product of habit. It is by constantly acting morally that one is better 
capable of acting morally. 

Miskawaih's conception of the mean, therefore, is far from being 
arithmetical. He even goes on to show that sometimes the mean is nearer 
one or the other extreme. In certain cases to move away from the mean 
to one side or the other is more commendable. For example, a little more 
of generosity, provided it does not lead to prodigahty is more desirable 
than any decrease in it. On the other hand, a Uttle more towards the 
side of deficiency from the mean in purity {'iffah) is more praiseworthy.*" 

Miskawaih's mean is more flexible than the corrmon connotation of 
the term may suggest. He is fully conscious of the fact that morality is 
related to actions which cannot be considered apart from their context, 
apart from the real existing situations in time and space. This explains 
why, while emphasising the quality of the mean as a necessary constituent 
of virtue, he adds that the action should also be done at the right time and 
place, in the right amount or measure, to the right person or persons and 
in the right manner.^' In short, every thing that is relevant to the action 
should also be right according to the dictates of reason. Reason and moral 
insight are not two different things. Moral insight is a particular applica- 
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tion of reason. It is practical reason judging what is right or good. 
Therefore^ the ascertainment of the right mean as well as the determina- 
tion of the right time^ place, person etc., is the work of the same reason. 

In order to form a clear view of the range of application of his 
doctrine of the mean let us consider some of the typical virtues that 
Miskawaih has mentioned. 

(1) Justice, he says, is a mean between depriving a person of 
what is rightly his and being deprived of what is rightly one's 
own {ziilm and inzil3.m) 

(2) To return good for evil is a form of justice.** 

(3) Love {ulfah) is also classed under justice.** 

(4) Courage is a mean between cowardice and rashness, while 
cowardice means fearing where one should not fear, and rash- 
ness not fearing what in fact ought to be feared.** 

(5) Remembrance {dhikr) is a virtue between forgetting (nisyan) 
that which ought to be forgotten, and attention {'inayah) to that 
which should not be remembered.*' 

The doctrine of the mean, it may be admitted, is successfully appli- 
cable in the case of (1) justice. But once defining justice as the mean 
between zuZm and irizildm it is difficult to understand how the returning of 
good for evil (2) is a form of justice. The same difficulty is faced in the 
case of /a/iiddw'j*' that is, giving more than what is just and due. Apparently 
in the exchange of goods the mean is to pay just what is due, neither 
more nor less. This is justice. Ta/add"' is obviously not the mean. 
But it is undoubtedly a recognized virtue. Miskawaih's solution of this 
difficulty is not at all convincing. He justifies tafaddul on the ground of 
precaution. It is safer, he says, that one should give more than what is 
just and due since the actual mean is often hard to ascertain. But to 
reduce lafaMul to a kind of precautionary measure is to rob it of all 
moral significance. We do not perform ta/aidul for the sake of precau- 
tion but because we believe it to be a positive virtue in itself, nay, a 
virtue of the highest order. We practise it even when all the limits of 
precaution have already been crossed. 

It is not quite clear how (3) love can be classed under justice. This 
illustrates the example of forcibly fitting a fact into a preconceived 
theoretical framework. 

Courage ^4; is said to be the mean between cowardice and rashness, 
which have been interpieted in terms of deficiency or excess of fear. In 
fact it is not one emotion that is involved here but two. Cowardice is 
excess of fear with little self-confidence, while rashness is over-confidence 
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with the least sense of fear. The brave man will be correctly disposed 
in regard to both. Thus there are not two faulty extremes but four^ which 
are not invariably joined in two pairs .••s A person may be rightly confi- 
dent of his own abilitieSj yet he may also fear the dangers in the situation. 
Agaiuj the difference between rashness and bravei y is not one of magni- 
tude. True bravery displays the same amount of fear as rashness. The 
tlifference is one of kind, not of degree. Looking from the angle of magni- 
tude both bravery and rashness are extremes. What distinguishes them 
is the moral quality of the action. If the venture is rights extreme display 
of courage is bravery, if wrong, it is foolhardiness.*^ The fundamental 
mistake lies in applying the notion of magnitude in making distinctions 
of moral qualities. 

The example of (5) dhikr (remembrance) illustrates the failure in 
distinguishing clearly between a psychological phenomenon and a moral 
one. Remembrance is remembrance whether it is of things worth re- 
membering or not. To consider remembrance as a moral virtue is a 
confusion of psychology with ethics. Aloreover the doctrine of the mean is 
not applicable in this case. Remembrance is opposed to forgetting, not 
to attentioHj and is therefore not a mean. 

Finally some af the time-honoured virtues and vices have not been 
mentioned by Miskawaih, perhaps because it is not clear how the doct- 
rine of the mean can be applied to them. For example, veracity and 
falsehood have not been mentioned anywhere. 'The readiness to apply 
the doctrine of the mean could sometimes lead Aristotle to such eccen- 
tricities as that of making simple veracity a mean between boastfulness 
and mock modesty.'ao Miskawaih has taken the better course of quietly 
ignoring such cases. 

We may conclude that the notion of the mean is applicable to a 
far narrow range of virtues than it was visualised by Miskawaih. The 
next question to be asked is : Does the conception of the mean fully 
explain the diffV-rence between virtue and vice, or does it constitute the 
differentia of virtue, in cases where it is applicable ? The answer is that 
it does not. We have already pointed out that the mean is a quantitative 
idea, and is quite inadequate for explaining the vast difference that lies 
between virtue and vice. Moreover, it obscures the idea of duty or obliga- 
tion that is essential to virtue. Kant's criticism on this point of Aristotle's 
doctrine of the mean is perfectly justified. With regard to the objection 
that the doctrine of the mean furnishes no criteriou for deciding about 
the right course of action in a partii-ular situation, it may be said that the 
objection is out of place. Neither Aristotle nor Miskawaih supposes that 
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in deciding what is right on a certain occasion the knowledge of ihe theory 
of the mean is sufficient. Had it been so they would have ne\ er emphasised 
the role of moral insight, as we have seen above. 

To sum up : The notion of the mean is not equally applicable to all 
virtues. It neither explains the nature of virtue nor does it provide a 
sufficient criterion for deciding about the Tightness of particular actions. 
The truth of the doctrine, however, lies in its emphasis that the secret of 
moral life lies in the harmonious development of the whole personality — 
an ideal which cannot be attained without keeping all the faculties of the 
soul within their proper limits, and observing moderation in their excer- 
cise and satisfaction. Although the doctrine has also been applied to 
particular actions, but its proper and primary object* is disposition or 
character.=2 The doctrine has not been expounded either to provide a 
criterion of right action or to account for the nature of virtue, but to give a 
general rule for better moral life. 

It should be recalled that the doctrine does not enter into Miskawaih's 
original conception of virtue. He conceives virtue as the harmonious 
working of the soul under the guidance of reason. It is only later when he 
tries to classify various vices th»the first introduces the idea of the mean.^-'* 
One cannot help thinking that the doctrine of the mean in Miskawaih's 
system is more a device to deduce vice than to define virtue. 

The above discussion fully brings out the supreme role of moral in- 
sight or wisdom in the determination of the right action or virtue. Socrates 
was right in emphasising that knowledge is virtue. Although this doctrine 
was subsequently modified by Plato but the basic idea that wisdom consti- 
tutes the difference between virtue and vice was fully subscribed to by 
him. This enabled him to maintain the essential unity of virtue which 
was identified with wisdom.'* Miskawaih also subscribes to this idea. 
Courage is impossible without wisdom, so is purity. Nay, wisdom enters 
into them as a constituent factor, and in its completestform includes them 
all. And this state of the soul is what constitutes justice. ''Every brave 
and temperate man is also wise," says Miskawaih, "and every wise man 
is brave and temperate as well."£6 The unity of virtue, however, is not 
arithmetical but organic, a unity in diversity as the soul is a unity in 
diversity. 

THE PLACE OF MOTIVE 

In the detailed treatment of virtue, as we shall see, Miskawaih 
emphasises the purity of motive. Virtue, he says, is an end in itself. It 
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must be soughi for its own sake. If pursued for anything else_, fox instance^ 
vvealthj honour, or the avoidance of fear or disapproval, virtue loses its 
moral worth. It ceases to be virtue. This emphasis on making virtue its 
own end, however, does not exclude the consideration of the consequences 
of an act, which, as we have noted, are sufficiently provided for in such 
qualifications as the right time, the right place and the right person etc. 
It may be noted that the elevation of virtue to an end in itself invests 
morality with an independence and raises it to a position that can hardly 
be allowed by Miskawaih's formal theory which makes morality subser- 
vient to philosophy. This point seems to have been lost sight of by him 
as well as by Aristotle.^* Among the motives of virtue Miskawaih also 
mentions the desire for the pleasure of God. In fact he does not make any 
difference between virtue for its own sake and virtue for the pleasure of 
God. ^7 However, the latter is not so conspicuous as it is in the moral 
life of the sufis. In this respect Miskawaih clearly goes beyond Aristotle. 
For Aristotle the right principles of morality are only perceived by wise 
men; and the common man is to imitate and obey them. In Miskawaih 
the Islamic Shari'ah takes the place of the wise men, and the majority is 
asked to follow its rules and observe its regulations.^* This makes the 
pleasure of God immediately relevant in the pursuit of virtue and right 
action and thus produces great dilierence between the views of Aristotle 
and Miskawaih. 

Miskawaih does not introduce pleasure either in the determination 
of virtue or in its realization. Pleasure does not aliect the motive of the 
virtuous man, nor does it form any part of virtue. It is only a concomi- 
tant of virtuous activity, virtue sought in the right spirit provides the 
purest pleasure. Pleasure, as Aristotle would say, is the sign of virtuous 
activity. Virtue is an art, and like every beautiful piece of art it gives 
that sublime pleasure that is the good fortune of an artist. The pursuit 
of virtue, therefore, is not a cold and dispassionate endeavour. On the 
contrary a life of virtue is full of delight and love. 

One defect in Aristotle's treatment of virtue which strikes a modern 

reader is that benevolence is not rcLOgnised except obscurely in the im- 
perfect form of liberality. =3 Miskawaih's conceptiorx of virtue is free from 
this defect. For him the basis of human relations is not only the selfish 
pursuit of one's own desires and needs, but also a genuine love of fellow- 
beings, which is an essential element of human nature. We shall take up 
this point again in the discussion of love and friendship. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 

It has been emphasised that virtue is voluntary. Acts are virtuous 

in the true sense only when they proceed from a will that is free and 
that obeys the judgment of reason. New the question is : If virtue is 
voluntary and a virtuous man practises it consciously for its own sake, 
or for public approval^ is it also that vice like virtue is voluntary ? Does 
a man commit vice knowing that it is vice ? Does he perform it for public 
disapprobation ? How can a mail knowingly harm himself. 

This is the way Miskawaih has posed the problem, admitting that 
it is a difEcult one.^o He says that philosophers have endeavoured to 
resolve this difficulty convincingly. He, however, offers his own solution. 
But inspite of his claim, there is nothing original in it, he has presented 
the solution offered by the philosophers in his own way. It is briefly this. 

On occasions of extreme excitement our desires cloud our judg- 
ment. In the heat of passion we imagine an act right which on cool 
deliberation we find wrong. Often desires are so overwhelming that we 
do not even consult our reason and act on the spur of the moment with- 
out any deliberation. Whatever may be the case it is at least certain, 
says Miskawaih, that no body harms himself knowingly .^i 

This view is fundamentally the same which Plato and Aristotle 
held. And like them he also fails to solve the problem. Though he is 
a firm believer in the freedom of the will, and tries to save moral res- 
ponsibility, his psychology does not allow him to maintain his belief 
successfully. The only states of mind which he recognises as immediate 
antecedents of evil acts are CI) mistaken choice of evil under the appear- 
ance of good, or (2) predominance of irrational impulse overpowering 
rational judgment or conducive to action without deliberation.** Whether 
it is momentary ignorance, or suspension of rational thinking, in either 
case the action according to him seems to be necessitated. So long as 
he identifies free will with rational thinking, and recognises freedom of 
will only when it is rational, he is compelled to accept the acts proceeding 
from the state of ignorance or non-deliberation to be necessitated. And 
since these are the only antecedent states of an evil act, he also fails to 
fix the responsibility for the act on the doer. In case a person performs 
a wrong action, mistaking it to be right, he cannot be morally respon- 
sible, since he did not intend the wrong consciously. And in case the 
passions are so overpowering that he does it without deliberation, the 
responsibility for it cannot be placed on him. In fact acts not preceded 
by rational deliberation are amoral, and as such are not the proper 
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objects of moral judgment. Unless he allows that men commit evil 
knowingly, he cannot hold them responsible for their acts. He rightly 
acquits one who has done wrong under compulsion or duress, or quite 
accidentally against his intention. But he cannot fix the responsibility 
on him who is swayed by his anger, or on him who is overpowered by 
his passions. To say that the drunkard and the angry are responsible 
for whatever evil they do, and on that account deserve reproach and 
punishment, since to enter such a state is their own act,** cannot resolve 
the difficulty unless Miskawaih recognises that they enter into such a 
state knowing that they may commit wrongs that will be ultimately 
harmful for them and that they consciously choose this course. And 
this is what Miskawaih failed to realise. 

But though he could not succeed in proving the voluntariness of 
evil, we will not be justified in denying his belief in the freedom of 
the will and in the individual's responsibility for his actions. What we 
can finally say is that like Plato and Aristotle he was also ignorant of 
the dilemma in which his psychology landed him. 



CHAPTER VI 



Cardinal Virtues 

TiyfiSKAWAiH's basic conception of virtue is, as we have seen, Platonic. 

He deduces the four cardinal virtues — wisdom^ courage, temperance 
and justice — from the three faculties of the soul. Every cardinal virtue 
has been conceived of in terms of perfection or realization of the distinc- 
tive function of the corresponding faculty through the observance of 
moderation in its working and of harmony with other faculties under the 
guidance of reason. The state of the entire soul resulting from their 
combination is what constitutes justice. At this point the notion of the 
mean has been introduced in order to make the conception of moderation 
more precise. 

Virtue is thus described as the mean between the two undesirable 
extreme of excess and deficiency. It is this blend of Platonism and 
Aristotelianism that is the characteristic feature of Miskawaih's concep- 
tion of virtue. We have already noted all the significant elements in his 
conception of virtue in general. In the following study of individual 
virtues we shall see all these formal elements fully exemplified. Now that 
the significance and use of the doctrine of the mean has been discussed 
in principle, we are in a better position to evaluate it. 

But the important thing in this treatment is not the formal aspect. 
What we intend to study is the content or the matter of particular virtues, 
the extent to which they differ from the earlier Greek conceptions, and 
the improvement, if any, they make on the original. It is in the content 
and not in the form that the influence of the changed conditions of the 
time and the new ideal and cultural background is most evident. The 
list of virtues that have been mentioned in Miskawaih's treatise is quite 
comprehensive. All of them have been divided into four categories, 
and placed under one of the four cardinal virtues on the general assump- 
tion that the relation of each virtue under a category to the relevant 
cardinal virtue is one of an species to its genus. We ^hall now investi- 
gate the precise nature of this relation. 

The order that Miskawaih follows in the treatment of cardinal 
virtues is as follows : He begins with wisdom, then takes up courage and 
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temperance and finally discusses justice at length. We shall maintain 
the same order except in the case of wisdom, which we propose to discuss • 
just before justice. 

COURAGE (Al-l-haja'ah) 

Courage (Shaja'ah) is the virtue of the spirited soul {al-Nafs al- 
Gha^ablyah). By the spirited soul Miskawaih means that faculty of the 
soul which expresses itself in anger, displays vigour and energy in 
pursuits, ventures in dangers, and strives for domination, promotion and 
varieties of honour. ^ From this description it is clear that the activity 
of the spirited soul is not confined to situations which involve risk, danger 
or fear. Fear is only one of the factors which actuate the spirited soul, 
and not even the primary one. The basic factor to energise it is the 
desire for some end that is higher than those which energise the appeti- 
tive soul, for instance, honour, domination etc. Further, it is not neces- 
sary that the end should involve danger, although higher ends are not 
commonly attained without some risk and danger. Anger is the expres- 
sion of the spirited soul, and is shown in various situations different from 
fear, for example when one's self-respect is hurt or any noble cause is 
thwarted.^ 

This spirited soul is, as Plato believed, a natural ally of reason 
against the appetitive. It assists the rational soul in subjugating lower 
desires, and in keeping them within bounds, lest they should grow strong, 

dominate reason and enslave it.' Miskawaih, however, does not use the 
analogue of the soldier-class within the state to determine the function of 
the spirited soul. This enables him to form a conception of the spirited 
soul in which peace-time objectives assume greater prominence than 
objectives in time of war. 

Although courage is the characteristic virtue of the spirited soul, 
yet all its activities are not corurage. Courage consists in the moderate 
and harmonious working of the spirited soul, and manifests itself when it 
performs its own functions without transgressing on the functions of other 
souls and willingly obeys the rational or discriminating soul concerning 
what it prescribes right or wrong for it.* A truly brave act is right, right 
in the context of the time and situation it occurs in, right in proportion 
and measure, and directed to the right object or person.^ Courage is 
governed by the right principle, it partakes of and is implied in wisdom. 
Wisdom enters into it as an essential element. There can be no courage 
without wisdom.6 A brave act must ^Iso be done in the right frame of 
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mind. It should be chosen for its own sake. A brave man performs 
courageous actSj because they are the expressions of his nature^ the realiza- 
tion of his self, of his own perfection.' 

Like Aristotle Miskawaih does not distinguish between civilian and 
military courage. Both are noble, both may put severe demands on the 
powers and life of the agent, and both may equally shi«e. His emphasis 
is not on any particular form of courage, but on the nobility of the cause 
and the purity of motive actuating the individual. Those who defend 
their religion or their belief in the unity of God, strive for the rule of the 
Shari'ah or struggle in the path of God, dedicate themselves to the service 
of humanity in peace or war are equally commendable. Jehad in its widest 
sense of struggle for the good and the holy represents the noblest expres- 
sion of courage.* 

Those acts of bravery which arise from compulsion or a desire to 
escape shame, which are prompted by the hope of some gain either in 
the shape of money, honour or love, and which occur because of one's 
familiarity with terrible objects and situations, are not true acts of 
courage.' This last point is worth noting. No doubt true bravery is 
the outcome of natural love of courage, but it does not mean that a brave 
man does not experience any feeling of fear in terrifying situations. On 
the contrary he does experience such a feeling, but his reaction to terrify- 
ing situations is quite unlike the reaction of a coward. Such situations 
spur him to acts of courage. Not only does he experience fear, but to a 
certain extent fear is a necessary condition of genuine human courage. 
Complete absence of fear is the mark of animal courage. The courage 
of a lion is unmixed with fear, it is instinctive, tiuman courage is not 
without a prior feeling of fear, but it is inspite of fear.^" Insensibility to 
fear is a disease not a virtue. In this view of human courage Miskawaih 
betrays more the influence of Magna Moralia than that of the Nicomachean 
Ethics M 

Tiue courage should also be distinguished from rashness which 
though human is yet blind, blind to the time and place and to the object 

or man towards whom it is directed. It would be sheer foolhardiness, 
for instance, if any ordinary person marched against the congregated 
might of a king. Likewise, courage is to be distinguished from cowardice. 
Cowardice is lack or deficiency of courage where it is demanded by reason. 
True courage is thus the mean between rashness and cowardice. 

To seek revenge is human. It does not run counter to courage, but 
it must be governed by the same conditions that are essential to true 
courage. On certain occasions wreaking vengeance becomes necessary. 
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He who shuns avenging himself in all circumstances may debase and 
humiliate himself.'^ 

True to the Islamic spirit Miskawaih does not consider suicide either 
good or as an act of courage. One who is driven to suicide by poverty, 
misery or any other cause is in fact a coward. Suicide is the expression 
of cowardice and not of courage which means unlimited endurance and 
fortitude.** 

Bravery is its own reward. A brave man experiences spiritual happi- 
ness which is his due. This pleasure, however, does not oixur in the 
beginning of the act which is commonly painful, but on its completion. 
The intensity of the pleasure depends on the nobility or goodness of the 
end which prompts the performance of the act and on the situation in 
which it is performed. 

To sum up : A truly brave man scorns difficulties and hardships 
encountered in the pursuit of noble ends, stands firm in danger, does not 
shrink from taking the greatest risk, staking even his life. He has no 
regrets for what is beyond his reach, nor is he harassed when calamities 
assail him. His ambitions are high and noble, his spirit undaunted, and 
his struggle for the better and the higher objects never-ending. His spirit 
is never energised except in the right measure, at the right time and iii 
the right situation.'^ 

The virtues which Miskawaih mentions under courage are 

Kibr a/-JVa/j — Great-souledness. It consists in looking down on 
the easy and the mediocre, and stt iving always for higher and higher 
ends, with the. determination to bear every hardship of the way. 

Al'Najdah — Self-reliance in the face of danger without being ih the 
least perturbed or troubled. 

'Azm al-Himmah — High-mindedness, manifesting oneself in self- 
restraint in both prosperity and adversity. 

Al-Thibat — Firmness in meeting fear-inspiring situations. 

Al-^abr- Fortitude. 

.<4/-Hj//m— Forbearance, internal satisfaction that is not easily destro- 
yed by provocation or excitation. 

Al-Sukiin—Vzacc of the soul in battles fought in defence of life, 
family, the Shari^ah or any other noble cause. 

Al-Shahamah—Chivalry , leading to a striving after higher ends in 
expectation of achieving a good name. 

Ihtimal al-Kadd — Physical exertion for the achievement of moral 
ideals. 

AH these virtues have been almost completely reproduced by later writers 
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like Nasiruddin Tusi and Jalaluddin Dawwanf except for the important 
omission of Al-Sabr. They have added modesty, indignation and sym- 
pathy to this list." Al-Ghazali'8 both adds to, and subtracts from^ the 
above list. Miskawaih does not mention those vices which fall on the 
either extreme of these virtues. This task he leaves to the reader. 

The relation of these virtues to courage is held to be one of species 
to their genus. A glance at them would show that they are manifesta- 
tions of courage in different internal stimulations or external situations, in 
misery or in felicity, in discard and war, in fear and danger, in provocation 
and excitement, in hardships and calamities, in struggle and exertion, and 
above all in the never-ending pursuit of the good and the holy. 

All critics agree that the Greek conception of courage is narrow. 
Although it is not actually limited to war, yet in both Plato and Aristotle 
the type of true courage is to be soldier's on the battle field.'^ "The 
noblest death," says Aristotle, "is the soldier's for he meets it in the midst 
of the greatest and most glorious dangers". 

Miskawaih's conception of courage differs from the Greek 
conception in that it is more comprehensive. It includes all situa- 
tions in peace and in war, in private and in public. Rather 
it is basically a virtue of peace time, and of the individual life. The 
soldier's courage is neither the noblest nor the most glorious. On the 
contrary, ihe struggle for a higher ideal leading to the patient facing of all 
hardships undaunted by fear, is the real essence of true courage. An 
imperceptible, but sustained and vigorous struggle for self-perfection or 
for the perfection of society is more glorious and noble than a brilliant 
but momentary courting of death. The cause of this difference lies in 
the changed conditions of the times, particularly of the ideological back- 
grounds. War in the Greek cities was the most important and glorious 
social enterprise, and almost all the free population, besides the slaves, 
had to take part in it. Some of the states were nothing less than mili- 
tary barracks in which men and women alike were trained as soldiers. 
The life of a Grecian was almost ideniified with society. For the Muslims 
in the tenth century, however, war was the concern of only a small 
section of the people, consequently the ideals of peace claimed greater 
attention. With the spread of Islamic ideology and values, the indivi- 
dual emerged into prominence. Purification of the souL and the 
elevation of moral and spiritual life became more important. The mysti- 
cism that now became more prominent fostered the values of individual- 
ism, and intensified the trend towards inwardness. All these factors 
combined to shift the emphasis from war to peaceful pursuits, and the 
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energy of the spirited soul was directed into more constructive channels. 

With the extension of the field of courage and the change in the 
relative importance of its various manifestationSj we find a simultaneous 
deepening of the moral conscience and the progressive purification of 
motive. Social applause and even the love of young maidens that Plato's 
Republic recognises^^ as one of the incentives to noble deeds and higher 
achievements in Greek life, lost their significance in Islam. The sense of 
virtue for its own sake became insistent. And the love of God's pleasure 
contributed further to the purification of motive. Miskawaih is not 
opposed to the mystic emphasis on the cultivation of the inner life. He 
is only against its isolationism. 

TEMPERANCE {al-'Iffah) 

As courage is the virtue of the spirited soul, temperance is the 
virtue of the appetitive or the bestial soul. "When it functions inmodera- 
tion, keeps within its proper limits, follows the dictates of reason and is 
not refractory, we have the virtue of 'iffah (temperance).""' "Aflf (tempe- 
rate) is the person who gratifies his desires in the right measure, in the 
right way, at the right time and In the right situation. 

A truly temperate man is one whose appetites willingly submit to 
liis reason, and the submission becomes part of his character. It is only 
when temperance springs from an inner urge or a love which has no 
object other than itself that it has moral value. That individual is not 
temperate who abstains temporarily from indulgence in drinking, eating 
or gratifying his desires in the expectation of greater gratification 
in future, because he is ignorant of the pleasure that the object may 
provide, because for the moment he does not feel any inclination towards 
it as he is already satiated, because he is incapable of excitation on 
account of any psychological or physiological inability, because he antici- 
pates some evil ccmsequences that may follow, or because he is checked 
or debarred from it.2» Temperance presupposes the presence of desires, 
and the possibility of their gratification. It does not lie in complete 
annihilation of desire, which is a vice not a virtue. It is exercised in the 
face of every evil temptation, and inspite of all evil promptings. Tempe- 
rance is thus a mean between greed, on the one hand, and annihilation of 
desire, on the other .-^ 

The manifestations of temperance are as follows r^" 

i4Z-H3>a' — Bashfulness : The revulsion of the soul from committing 
evil because of its inherent hatefulness, and because it exposes one to 
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social disgrace. 

Al-Di'ah — Self-composure : Calmness and composure in exciting 
situations. 

Al-Qabr — Steadfastness : The quality of the soul that enables one to 
refuse to submit to temptation and gladly to suffer privation. 

Al-Tiurriyah — Freedom from baser desires : Earning money by 
honest means and in noble ways, and spending it in proper channels. 

Al-Qana'ah — Being contented with a small and reasonable amount of 
food and clothing. 

Al-Dima hah — Preference for what is lovely, good and beautiful. 

y4/-/niJza'«— Orderliness : The state of the soul that manifests itself 
in properly conducting and rightly organising its behaviour. 

H«jn al-Hadya — Love of self-adornment, which contributes to the 
perfection of the soul. 

Al-Musalamah — Maintenance of cordial relations with fellow-beings, 
without experiencing any uneasiness. 

Al-^Vaqat — Dignity : Observance of decorum and decency in 
various pursuits, and avoidance of indiscreet behaviour. 

Al-Wara' — Consistent performance of noble and good acts, which 
jjerfect the soul. 

Al-Sakha — Generosity : This consists in observing moderation in 
the exercise of charity, in spending on the right persons, on the right 
occasions, and in the right amount. It is a mean between prodigality 
and meanness. The former consists in spending money without any 
consideration of the right person, the right occasion, the right time or 
amount, and the latter in withholding money when it ought to be spent. 
Generosity is one of the most important virtues, and because of its great 
importance, Miskawaih has put it in a class by itself and has analysed it 
iiito a number of virtues as follows 

Al-Karam — To spend cheerfully large simnis of money on beneficial 
objects, observing, however, the condition of moderation. 

Al-Ithar — Abstinence from the satisfaction of one's rightful needs in 
order to help those whose needs are more pressing. 

Al-Muwiisdt — Assistance to friends and deserving persons with money 
and other goods. 

Al-Musamahah — Voluntary giving up of one's rights in the interest 
of others. 

Al-Samnhah — To give more than what is due or obligatory. 
Al-Nail — Feeling pleasure in higher acts of generosity, which 
becomes a permanent element of one's character. 
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All these virtues have been reproduced by later writers. To the list 
of virtues under generosity, Nasiruddin Tusi has added forgiveness 
{'Afwa),^^ which is really an important addition. The omission of 'afwa 
from Miskawaih's list, however, is partly compensated for by al-Musantahak. 
The restraint that is shown in these manifestations of generosity is more 
Greek than Arabian. 

If the virtues mentioned above are carefully studied, one cannot 
fail to admire the balance and sanity in Miskawaih's conception of tempe- 
rance. There is no opposition to pleasure in general and no abstinence 
from material goods or articles for self-adornment. Rather, all these have 
been recommended in a reasonable amount. 1 his relieves Miskawaih's 
conception of temperance of undesirable asceticism. 

But when one examines the detailed rules of discipline and principles 
of juvenile training drawn up by him, one is surprised at their stringency 
and rigour, and at the ascetic ideal they are designed to inculcate. In 
Miskawaih's view a young child's food should be cut down to the bare 
level necessary for subsistence. It should be coarse, should have no variety 
and should not be chosen with the object of giving the child any pleasure. 
It should be administered only as a medicine to remove the pangs of 
hunger. Sweets and fruit should be banned, meat forbidden, and drink 
completely prohibited. The child should have the minimum of sleep and 
that too at night, never in day time. He should learn to exert himself to 
his utmost, and to be hardy and laborious. He should wear coarse clothes 
without any colours in them and should be made accustomed to all hard- 
ships, and so on.*"' 

The stringency of this ascetic ideal is, however, mitigated in the 
case of the grown-ups, who in their pursuit of a virtuous life are allowed 
something more than bare subsistence in food, clothing and other 
comforts 

We have noted Miskawaih's wavering on the question of including 
pleasure in Sa'adah. The same tendency manifests itself here also. On 
the one hand, he tries to be more balanced and realistic, on the other, he 
cannot completely give up the neo-Platonic dislike of the body or its com- 
forts which was further accentuated by readings from Galen^^ and 
Brison.33 Miskawaih's own reaction against his early life of wanton pleasure 
also went to strengthen this ascetic attitude. An unconscious influence 
of mysticism'* is also not a remote possibility. 

Aristotle's area of temperance is limited to the pleasures of the body 
and among them it is further restricted to the pleasures of taste and touch. 
Even the former is finally excluded, and temperance is apparently 
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confined to a moderate degree of self-restraint against the allurements of 
the grosser sense. But in Miskawaih we do not find any limitation of the 
area of operation of temperance. The terms al-\\aya, al-di'ah, al-dimathah, 
al-waqar^ for instance, are quite general and unqualified. His conception 
of 'iffah is, therefore^ more comprehensive and more profound. 

WISDOM (al-B.ikmah) 

"AI-Hikmah is the virtue of the rational and discriminatory soul, 
when it functions with moderation^ does not overreach itself, and has all 
its energies directed towards understanding true sciences, (not imaginary, 
which in fact imply ignorance), we attain knowledge, aid following it 
comes wisdom. Wisdom consists in understanding all that exists in its 
essential aspects. It consists, in other words, in understanding both that 
which is Divine, and that which is human. As a result of this under- 
standing the wise man is able to know all that is knowable and all that 
ought to be done, as also all that should be avoided."^" 

This definition is important in many respects. Firstly, it makes no 
sharp distinction between the theoretical and the practical (discrimina- 
tory) reason. Their functions are different but not unconnected. Wisdom 
is one whole, its bifurcation into theoretical and practical is more imagi- 
nary than real. Each involves the other in such a way that none can be 
conceived of apart from the other. Wisdom is knowledge in its widest 
sense; it is philosophy. The difference is only that it is knowledge as 
well as the state of the soul which possesses that knowledge. The excel- 
lence of a faculty and the expressions of that excellence are not two diffe- 
rent things. Wisdom comprehends all that exists, divine or human, material 
or spiritual. The knowledge of the good and the evil is inseparably 
interwoven with the knowledge of things, the valuational with the factual. 
Rather, the knowledge of the right and the wrong, as the definition asserts, 
follows from the understanding of things in their essential aspect. From 
this view of wisdom it follows that the knowledge of the Real or the Good 
is essential for a true knowledge of the human good or sa'adah. Secondly, 
in the pursuit of virtue a consciousness of the Good is necessary. Virtue 
devoid of this absolute consciousness is, as Plato calls it, 'a. mere shadow 
and in reality a slavish quality, with nothing sound or true about it.'" 
Since in Miskawaih the Good is completely identical with God, the 
knowledge of His Being is the pre-requisite for the knowledge of the 
good or sa'adah, and the consciousness of His pleasure is an integral 
element in the pursuit of virtue.'^ 
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This conception of wisdom does not^ however, repudiate the distinc- 
tion that, following Aristotle, Miskawaih made between theoietical and 
practical wisdom. What it does repudiate is the independence and self- 
sufficiency of the practical wisdom from the theoretical, which Aristotle 
sought to establish. Consequently the independence that virtue seems to 
gain either in its determination or realization is done away with. In 
Miskawaih virtue is more closely related to philosophy than in Aristotle. 

The virtues, which Miskaw?.ih mentions under wisdom are 

Al-Dhakd' — Intelligence : Easy and quick derivation of results and 
conclusions. This does not necessarily mean syllogistic inference to which 
al-Dawwani seems to restrict its scope.*" 

Al-Dhikr—^lemory : Preservation of ideas that the intellect or the 
opinion (uahm) extracts from objects and events. But Miskawaih's dhikr 
includes recollection also, which in fact is the literal meaning of the term. 
The two functions of memory and recollection have been distinguished by 
al-TQsi and al-Dawwani as Tahaffu?. and Tadhakkur.*^ 

Al-Tu'aqqul — Intellection : Exact comprehension of objects as ihey 

are. 

Sa/«'fl/-I>Ai7i/i — Clarity of thought. 

Judat al-Dhihn — Acuteness of mind in perceiving the implications of 
foregoing ideas and premises. 

Sur'al al-Fahm — Quickness of understanding. 

Suhitlat ai-Ta'ullum - Ability of the soul to acquire ideas easily. 

While reflecting on these definitions what strikes a modern mind is 
their non-ethical nature. As powers or faculties they are ethically neutral. 
How then can they be called virtues ? In reply Miskawaih may point 
out that virtue is excellence or perfection, and therefore not necessarily an 
ethical concept. 

But if this explanation is accepted Miskawaih's effort to prove these 
virtues as the means between diflerent pairs of vices tumbles down. If 
they are ethically neutral they cannot be opposed to anv \-ices. Neither 
the notion of the mean can be applied to them, nor can the pairs of vices 
be deduced from them. Intelligence, for instance, cannot be considered 
as the mean between cleverness and stupidity, if they are taken in their 
common non-ethical sense. This is why that to prove his thesis that virtue 
is the mean between two vicious extremes Miskawaih uoes on to inter- 
pret cleverness and stupidity in an ethical sense<- as he hns done in the 
case of rfA/T: • I remembrance ' and its opposite vict s. The inapplicability 
of the doctrine of the mean is more obvious here than anvwlicie else. 

What is the relation of these virtues to wisdom Obviously it is 
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not one of the species to their genus. Nor is it the relation of a thing to 
its manifestations as is the case with virtues listed under courage or tempe- 
rance. Realising this difficulty Miskawaih suggests that the relation is 
one of means to an end.*^ This marks a further divergence from the 
original idea of species and genus relation. 

JUSTICE (al-'Adalah) 

Justice (Al-'adalah) is the most important of all virtues, and has 
received the most elaborate treatment by Miskawaih. Courage, tempe- 
rance and wisdom are virtues of particular faculties of the soul, but justice 
is the virtue of the entire soul. Miskawaih defines justice as "the virtue 
of the soul obtained as a result of the combination of the three virtues 
discussed above." "That is", he explains, "'it occurs when the different 
faculties of the soul perform their own functions with moderation, and 
work together in harmony, surrendering willingly to the discrimination 
without enci caching upon one another by pursuing ends contrary to their 
resp)ective natures."''* Justice is the combined result of courage, tempe- 
rance and wisdom. All of them work in unison to produce justice. Justice 
is the consummation of the virtuous life, all other virtues find their 
completion in it. 

But justice is not merely the outcome of their combination, it really 
constitutes them. The essential nature of virtue is moderation, harmony 
or i'liddf, it is this which distinguishes it from vice. And i'tidal and 
'adalah, derived from the same root, convey the same sense,^^ •adalah is 
moderation and harmony. All virtues, therefore, involve justice, which 
constitutes their very essence. Justice is the supreme virtue or the virtue, 
every other virtue is its manifestation. It is in fact the beginning as well 
as the end of all virtue. It is the whole of virtue.^^ 

Reason is the arbiter of harmony or proportion. It is through the 
exercise of wisdom or the moral insight that one acquires an understand- 
ing of moderation or the right mean. Since justice constitutes that very 
moderation or mean, wisdom is the determinant of justice. Rather, 
justice is what wisdom decides, it is the rule of reason. But like every 
other virtue wisdom is the manisfestation, or the result of justice. Both., 
therefore, involve and determine each other.'*'' 

Justice is the disposition of the soul which maintains moderation in 
the functioning of its various faculties, and observes harmony in their 
collective working always turning their activities from extremes of defici- 
ency or excess to the mean, by co-ordinating them according to the right 
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principle's Jt is this directing and controlling function of justice that 
led some thinkers to postulate a new faculty of the soul to which this task 
might be assigned. Al-Ghazali, for instance, assumes besides the usual 
three powers, a fourth faculty of justice, the quwat al-'ad! *^ His view of this 
power is one of an executive officer which enforces the rule of reason on 
other faculties. As a consequence of this view he confines the function 
of wisdom only to the perception of moderation or the right mean, and 
takes away that element from the appetitive and spirited souls which 
makes them willingly submit to the rule of reason. It is a basic idea of 
Platonic psychology that every faculty, though distinguished from and 
often opposed to another and to the rule of reason, has nevertheless an 
inner urge for moderation, harmony and obedience to reason, which 
urge is its real essence and nature. Virtue is, therefore, not the observance 
of an external rule, but the perfection of the true self, and the realization 
of the real essence. This is why Plato does not postulate any fourth 
faculty or power to enforce the rule of reason. True to the Platonic 
psychology Miskawaih considers justice as the perfection of the entire soul, 
achieved as a result of the perfection of all its faculties. 

From the above analysis it is obvious that justice is not a compo- 
site virtue. It is simple and indivisible. It is related to other virtues, 
not as an aggregate to its discrete elements, but as a body to its various 
organs, or the soul to its faculties. It is a unity in multiplicity. As an 
organic whole is more than its parts, justice is more than the combina- 
tion of courage, temperance and wisdom. In other words, it is more than 
the sum of all the different sub-virtues that we have already studied 
separately under the three cardinal virtues. So when Miskawaih goes 
on to enumerate a number of sub-virtues under justice he is perfectly 
right. Ibn Sina's objection to this enumeration is not justified in principle. 
He says that since justice is the combined result of courage, temperance 
and wisdom, it can have no separate sub-virtues except those which 
are already included in its parts ^ This objection assumes that justice 
is an arithmetical aggregate, and therefore completely analysable into 
its constituent ingredients. But we have seen that justice is an organic 
whole and is consequently more than the combination of its various 
parts. It may have some manifestations which cannot be included 
under its parts. 

The various manifestations of justice which Miskawaih has mention- 
ed are mostly social or pertain to the exchange of benefits. For instance, 
al-Mukafat, i.e , return of benevolence in equal terms or with some addi- 
tion; or 'H.usn-al-Shirkah, i.e., fairness in give and take and common 
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enterprises; or JJusn al-Qa&a , i e., payment of remuneration without any 
grudge or without any thought of doing favour." These are obviously 
the various forms of justice. Al-Saddqak (friendship), al-Ulfah (affection), 
Sf/ar al-Rah.m (assistance to kinsmen and relatives) and al-Tawaddud 
, acquiring the love of equals or elders by pleasing manners and actions)^^ 
have been considered as advanced f jrms of justice. But Mukafat aUsharr 
6/7- A^^jzV (return of good for evil)^* cannot be classed under justice. It 
appears that Miskawaih is prone to include under justice every virtue 
that has not been mentioned under courage, temperance and wisdom. 

Al- Ibddah^* which includes worship, reverence and obedience to 
God, belief in angels and prophets, respect for pious men, observance 
of the Shari'ah, and piety (taqwd), has also been considered as a form of 
justice. 

This is Miskawaih's general idea of justice. From it he passes on 
to the description of its particular forms. In continuation of the above 
mentioned definition of justice he goes on to say that "as a result of this 
disposition one chooses in the first instance to be fair to oneself in all 
private matters, and then observes fairness in those matters which are 
between himself and any others.*^" 

What is fair or what is the criterion of fairness, is a difficult ques- 
tion. In matters of simple exchange fairness has been defined by Miskawaih 
as equality (Musdwiii).^^ In relations other than exchange, justice has 
been said to consist in "giving what is due, to whom it is due, and in the 
way it is due."^^ It is in these relations to other beings that the notion 
of the mean becomes relevant, and we have the definition of justice as the 
mean between oppressing others (y.iilm) and being oppressed by them 

There are three kinds of justice : 

(1) Justice within the self. 

(2) Justice in relation to other men and society. 

(3) Justice in relation to God. 

The first kind of justice we have already discussed. (2) The rela- 
tion of the individual to other human beings has been farther analysed by 
Miskawaih into two categories, his relation to (i) living men and to (ii) 
those who are dead, i.e. his ancestors and benefactors. Justice to ancestors 
consists in paying the debt which they had incurred, in enforcing their will 
after them, and other similar things.*"' Justice to living men has been dis- 
cussed elaborately by Miskawaih. It is what Aristotle calls social justice. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Of social justice Miskawaih distinguishes primarily two kinds : 
(1) Distributive justice, which includes (a) the distribution of any public 
fund or stock of wealth, honour or whatever else may be allocated among 
the members of a community by a social agency and (b) justice in contracts, 
in the exchange of commodities, and in kinds of transactions carried 
out by individuals or groups.so (2) Reparative justice, which is realised 
in the exaction from a wrong-doer, for the benefit of the person wronged, 
of damages just equivalent to the loss suffered by the latter.*^ 

Miskawaih goes on to show in what way just distribution will be 
determined in different cases. In case (1, a) the distribution should be 
in al-Msbat al-Munfa^ilah, i.e. geometrical proportion, which is expressed 
in the form A : B :: C : D. That is, the relation of share A (in wealth or 
honour) to the person B would be the same as the relation of share G to 
the person D. This rule can also be put in this way. As the merits of B 
are to those of D, so will be the honour or advantage which B receives to 
that which D receives.*^ In short the distribution here will be according 
to merit. 

In (I, b), namely, in matters of exchange and contracts the distribu- 
tion will be sometimes in al-Nishat al-Munfaailah, and at other times in 
al'Nisbat al-Mufaqaolah, which can be expressed in this form : A : B :: B : 
C. This proportion can also be called arithn:etical proportion. But 
from the illustrations** which Miskawaih gives here we arrive at only 
one way of distribution, nameiy, that exchange in such cases will be on 
the basis of value of either the articles or the labours exchanged. In 
buying, selling, letting etc., the question is, therefore, one of the value 
of the commodity which will be determined by the rule of arithmetical 
equality. From him who has taken more than his commodity is worth 
for, the surplus amount should be taken and returned to the person who 
has suffered the loss. Thus the equality of value will be restored.^* 

In (2j, namely, in cases of retributive justice the same rule of 
arithmetical proportion will hold. The purpose of this justice is to bring 
back the relative position which obtained before the wrong was done. 
The duty of the judge is to restore the original position, either by punish- 
ing the wrong-doer or giving redress to the wronged.65 Thus in both 
reparative justice and exchange simple equality will be the determining 
principle of distribution. 

In matters of exchange equality means equality in labour,86 whether 
in terms of service or in the form of articles. When labour on both sides 
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is equal the exchange is just, otherwise not. Where labour cannot be 
easily compared because of diffeiences in qualities or kindsj Dinar (money) 
is the value -measuring device {muqawwim). It is through money that in 
such cases justice can be achieved. Dinar is the silent agency for 
administering justice. It is employed to regulate transactions and 
exchanges according to the rules of justice. But it is not necessary that 
money should always perform this justice-administering function.ss In 
case money fails in this function, the authority of the government should 
be involved to restore just and fair dealings. The duty of the govern- 
ment here is to assist and supplement the function of money and set it 
right whenever it fails to fulfil its function.«8 

The function of the government, however, is not limited to the 
maintenance of justice in the market. It is also responsible for establish- 
ing justice in all social relations. A just government (a/-iff2o/M al-' Adil) 
has to look after both kinds of justice, distributive and reparative. Every 
problem that has any bearing on the maintenance of social justice should 
be the concern of the government. Law must be subservient to justice. 
The government is thus the second and higher agency of administering 
justice. 

But the decree of the government is not final. There is the third 

and the highest authority for maintaining justice. It is the Shari'ah. 
The law of the Shari'ah is final and all other agencies of justice are 
subject to its authority. "The highest namus (authority)", says Miskawaih, 
"is from God, the Magnificent, the Ruler (gsAiffi) is the second ndmus de- 
riving his authority from Him^ and Dinar is the third namus. The jJivine 
namtcs is the supreme of all nawamls (authorities), and it is the Shari'ah. 
The government as well as the monetary value are subordinate to the 
dictates of the law (the Shari'ah). The function of Dinar is to maintain 
social justice ial-'Adl al-Madan%] in its own sphere. When social justice is 
established society and its cultural pattern will be maintained, otherwise 
they will be destroyed. The greatest tyrant is one who does not recognise 
and submit to the Shari'ah. Next in injustice to him is the person who 
does not obey the laws of the government in all his dealings and relations. 
Last of all comes the man who does not earn, but appropriates the 
property of others."** 

The Shari'ah has been completely identified with justice. He who 
obeys the Shari'ah is just. This does not mean, however, that justice is 
submission to an external authority. Justice is, and will always remain, 
a character of the self, an inner development which finds expression in 
virtuous activities. Since the Sharf'^ah is the embodiment of v irtues, to 
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abide by its rules is nothing other than self-realization. 

This conception of the role of the Shari'ah raises a question. 
Miskawaih maintains that justice is the pi oduct of wisdom, that it is 
only through Reason that one can beccii.e just. On the other hand, 
justice cannot be conceived without the Shari'ah, which is almost 
synonymous with justice. The question is : Is it necessary that the 
dictates of Reason should agree with those of the Sharf ah ? Or must the 
laws of the Shari'ah be approved by Reason ? Miskawaih, does not admit 
that there can be any real conflict between Reason and the Shari'ah. If 
the Shari'ah is from God, Reason, too, is no less from Him. In fact, 
he says that Reason is the vicegerent^" of God in man, and 'the Shari'ah 
is His commandments. There is no reason to assume any conflict bet- 
ween the two. Religion and true philosophy are one in the end; the 
difference lies only in the ways they adopt to convey their message and 
meaning.'' Moreover, the Shan'ah lays down only general rules, it does 
not provide details' ^ which have to be worked out by Reason. This 
answer, however, does not fully solve the question. It is true that there 
is no essential conflict between Reason and the Shari'ah as both are from 
God. But here we are not concerned with Reason in general but with 
particular reasons, and there is no guarantee that conflict will not occur 
between the Shari'ah and the pronouncements of particular reasons. 
Miskawaih's position would most probably be that particular reasons 
should submit to the general rules of the Shari'ah. But the truth is that 
he did not view the problem in this form or he probably avoided 
facing it. 

We shall lake up the problem of justice in relation to God in the 
course of our discussion of the love of God. 

LOVE 

In discussing the various virtues under justice Miskawaih has also 
commented on love and friendship. They are described as forms of 
justice, rather the advanced ones. This, however, does not appear to reveal 
the essence of love, or its manifold nature. There is also something more 
in true friendship that can hardly be brought under justice., In the 
course of the detailed treatment of love and friendship which covers a 
number of pages, the conception of love assumes a sort of independence, 
and it is exalted to one of the fundamental virtues. Friendship is no 
more treated as a form of justice. It is a form of love. The essential 
characteristic of love is self-transcendence. Preference for other's needs 
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and interests for their sake is what distinguishes love from other funda- 
mental virtues. Love is ba"!ically altruistic. From this it does not 
follow that all other virtues are self-centred. They have an element of 
altruism^ which cannot be completely identified with enlightened egotism. 
Generosity, for instance, is, as we have seen, altruistic. However, they are 
mainly self- oriented. Love is the supreme altruistic virtue. Justice in the 
sense of the most harmonious development includes love, self-love in the 
real sense is not opposed to love of another. However, the justice which has 
been elaborated in the context of society falls short of the ideal of love. 
The essence of social justice is equality or equity which is incapable of 
assimilating that self-sacrifice and self-abnegation that is essential to love. 

Love is inherent in the nature of man. Insdn (man) is derived 
from ins (affection), which is the origin of all love.^s Love is the develop- 
ment of this essential element of humanity, i.e., affection. And as the 
realization of the true element of humanity, love is a virtue and conse- 
quently a necessary constituent of happiness. To be perfectly happy one 
must love, but his love must be for its own sake.^* 

Love is a better substitute for justice. The ends of social co-opera- 
tion, harmony and happiness which justice seeks to safeguard are better 
achieved through love, since it generates that spiritual unification of 
human souls in which there no longer occurs any violation of mutual 
rights, in which every one wishes for the other what he wishes for himself. 
All strive for common perfection. No truth is then inaccessible to them, 
and no virtue beyond their reach. Each shares in the knowledge and the 
sa'adah of the other.''5 

In the course of their development men are often attracted by some 
pleasant or useful object which produces love. But love that is inspired 
by either pleasure or utility is variable and unstable. It is impure and 
imperfect.^* The true form of love is based on the desire for virtue,''^ that 
is, it is born of the rational soul. Such love alone is abiding and un- 
alterable, pure and perfect. It is this love which is a divine virtue.^^ 
Miskawaih sees in it the realization of that inherent tendency of man to 
assimilate the Good."* But beyond a casual reference to this Platonic idea 
we find no elaboration of it in Miskawaih. 

After discussing the causes of love, Miskawaih proceeds to study 
the actual forms of love. The most natural love is the love of the 
parents for their children. In parental love or in begetting children 
Miskawaih, like Plato, sees the extension and perpetuation of the self. 
The child is the embodiment of the desire for immortality. The presence 
of this desire in parents explains why they so completely identify themselves 
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with their children, and its lack accounts for the disparity in love which 
children show towards their parents.*" 

Though less intense than parental love, yet more spiritual and far 
nobler is the love of the teacher for his pupil. It is born of his spiritual 
relationship with the pupil. It is pure, perfect and divine. The child 
owes its being to its parents, but its sa'adah to its teacher. The teacher is 
the spiritual father, rather a human providence {rabb bashary). He almost 
resembles God in his love for his pupil .8^ Miskawaih's teacher is both a 
philosopher and a spiritual guide (murshid). Such an ideal and disinterested 
love must evoke an ideal response in the pupil. He should whole-heartedly 
obey, respect and love his teacher 

The ideal relation between the ruler and his subjects is one of love. 
The ruler should love his people as his own children and they should 
love their ruler as father.ss The state is the extension of the family, and 
its relations are familial, not contractual. 

FRIENDSHIP 

Friendship is a form of love.** It strengthens the bond of union, 
and brings two souls so close that one is identified with the other. In the 
words of Aristotle a true friend is the second self.85 Pleasure or utility are 
often the cause of friendship. But friendship which originates in the 
desire for pleasure or utility is imperfect, since it does not bring complete 
spiritual unification. It is unstable and temporary. So long as the 
object is fulfilled it continues, but as soon as the object ceases to be 
attained it vanishes.^^ Friendship which is based on the love of the good 
or virtue alone is abiding, and it is most perfect since it alone can gene- 
rate the highest spiritual union.87 

Friendship is a moral need. In the case of the virtuous it is all the 
more necessary. A true friend is the best helper in moral life. Because 
of his keen interest he perceives various shortcomings of the friend and 
most sympathetically suggests ways for their correction. The friendship 
of a virtuous man is a perpetual source of inspiration, and an incentive 
to higher ideals.^^ xhe virtuous man is more in need of spiritual com- 
munion than the vicious. And such communion is only possible in the 
company of a good friend. 

Friendship, however, is not merely a spiritual exchange or a mutual 
assistance. Nor is it another name for enlightened self-love. As a kind 
of love its essential nature is altruistic. Miskawaih defines friendship as 
"true love which generates keen interest in all that belongs to the friend 
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and makes one prefer all possible good things for him rather than for 
oneself."89 He again and again emphasises self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, 
and preference for the interests of the friend. And this is not for a good 
name, or because of any other selfish motive, but for the sake of the friend 
himself. 80 De Boer's characterisation on this point that "friendship, 
therefore, is not as Aristotle would have it, an expansion of self-love, but 
a limitation of it, or a kind of love of one's neighbour,"^! is perfectly 
true. True friendship is altruistic in motive, but in its effect it is not 
opposed to self-perfection. It is both self-realization and self-transcendence. 

On the whole the picture of friendship which Miskawaih has drawn 
is colder than that we have in Plato's Phaedrus, but it is more natural 
and human. 

LOVE AND JUSTICE WITH GOD 

The relation of man with God has been conceived by Miskawaih 
both in the context of justice and love. The essence of justice outside 
the self is equality or equity. But equality cannot be applied to the 
relations of man with God, as His blessings are unimaginable. Moreover, 
He needs no return. The only thing that man can do is to show his obli- 
gation and gratitude. A profound sense of gratitude, in Miskawaih's 
view, encompasses the whole of life and pervades all actions, thoughts 
and feelings.*^ It inspires faith, reverence, obedience and love. Observa- 
tion of the rules of the Sharj'ah, belief in, and respect for, God's angels, 
prophets and friends {awlija') are so many ways of justice in relation to 
God .9* 

Love of God is the supreme manifestation of justice. It is also the 
outcome of that essential affinity which exists between man and the Divine 
Being. There is a divine element {al-Jawhar al-Ilahi) in man,^* which 
when purged of vice, freed from evil desire and sinful love, develops the 
love of its Divine analogue [Shablh), the First Good.^^ When he has 
attained the height of this love the divine light overwhelms him. This 
is the highest ascent and the greatest happiness for man. This is the 
meaning of union with God,*" which, however, can be perfect only in the 
next life when the soul is completely free from every contamination by 
the body.97 

Miskawaih's exposition of the love of God is very restrained and 
somewhat cold. That glow and warmth which are found in Platonic love, 
or the self-effacement and the craving for assimilation with the Divine 
that are found in mysticism are ^bseijt in him. In conception as well as 
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in spirit his love is a blend of Platonic mysticism with Aristotelian 
intellectualism. 

All kinds of love are subject to limitations. Only the love of God 
is above all limitation. It alone is beyond all change and dissolution, 
eternal and infinite.'^ 

Love of God leads to the observance of the rules of His Shari'ah. 
And the Sharf ah is the embodiment of love. "Love for men what you 
love for yourself"'* is the command of the Prophet. Through its different 
forms of worship {'ibSdat) the Shari'ah brings men nearer and closer to 
one another, strengthens the bonds of natural affection, and widens the 
range of love. The daily prayers five times a day, the Jvma' gatherings 
in a mosque once a week, the two huge congregations on the 'Ids every 
year, and finally the worldwide meet at least once in one's life at the Ha/, 
are progressive steps for the realization of the unity and love of man- 
kind. 

The observance of the laws of the Sharfah is essential not 
only for this social unity and love but also for the virtuous life of the 
individual. By elevating the soul of man through the love of God the 
Sharf'ah makes easier the cultivation of virtue and the attainment of 
perfection. Since the love of God is not subject to change and dissolution, 
it serves as a permanent and inexhaustible source of inspiration for 
progressively higher ideals. 

Miskawaih even goes on to say that the attainment of a virtuous 
life, of social unity and sincere love of mankind, is not possible without 
the observance of the rules of the Sharj'ah. For, one can achieve these 
ends only after attaining true knowledge, right discipline, and firm 
beliefs, and these are possible only in a Divinely revealed religion.'"' 
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Practical Ethics 

gy now we have almost finished the exposition of the theoretical princi- 
ples of Miskawaih's ethics. This is, however, only one aspect of his 
ethics. Its practical aspect has still to be studied. Although in the 
modern usage ethics is confined to a theoretical discussion of the funda- 
mental notions of the good, the right and the likcj but the ancient and 
medieval thinkers generally observed no clear distinction between the 
theoretical and the practical aspects of ethics. For them the task of ethics 
was not only to analyse and justify basic concepts but also to discuss the 
methods of attaining a virtuous life. It was not only concerned with the 
nature of happiness or virtue, but also with the methods of their attain- 
ment. The questions of what and how were inseparably bound together 
and both were equally the concern of ethics. Ethics was a science as well 
as an art, and the latter aspect was generally considered to be the natural 
consummation of the former. Miskawaih's treatise opens with these 
words : "The purpose of writing this book is that we may cultivate such 
characters of our soul that every act proceeding from them may be good 
and wholesome, easy and spontaneous. Our method, however, will be 
scientific and our procedure systematic. This succinct statement on 
the nature and method of ethics admirably combines both the theore- 
tical and the practical aspects of ethics, the what and the how of virtuous 
life. 

The scope of the how of virtue may be very wide, its details may 
run into volumes. But what Miskawaih is concerned with is the formula- 
tion of some basic principles that may serve as a guide for the attainment 
of a virtuous life and the maintenance of moral health. In such discussions 
particular details are often inevitable, either to illustrate the principle or 
to justify it, and we shall present them whenever required. There may 
also be a point of theoretical interest in doing so. We have noted earlier 
that in Miskawaih's conception of the virtuous life there is, for instance, 
an element of asceticism. What is the prec'se meaning of this ? How 
far and in what objects should a virtuous man practise asceticism ? 
Without these details no correct iJea can be formed of the virtuous 
life. 
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The whole of Miskawaih's practical ethics can be divided into three 

parts. 

1. How to cultivate virtue, 

2. How to preserve virtue or maintain the health of the soul, and 

3. How to rid the soul of vice. 

We shall take these problems one by one. 

CULTIVATION OF VIRTUE 

Virtue, as we have seen consists in the union of the natural with the 
rational, or the functioning of the natural impulses and faculties accord- 
ing to reason. Nature provides the raw material which is to be developed 
and formed into virtue. No virtue can, therefore, be cultivated for which 
natural capacities and dispositions do not exist. Nature provides those 
channels in which effort may be fruitful, and draws those limits within 
which virtues may be cultivated. Further, men do not differ only in their 
particular dispositions and capacities, they differ also in the degree and 
strength of the same capacity or disposition. This is another limit that 
nature sets to the cultivation of virtue. Every generous man cannot be 
a Hatim, nor every thinker a Plato. However, the limits set by nature 
are not rigid and inflexible. All this must be kept in mind before embark- 
ing on the cultivation of virtue. 

The ordering of natural capacities or the development of innate 
dispositions is not a process of understanding. Virtue is not a matter of 
instruction only In directly identifying virtue with knowledge Socrates 
left only one way open for the cultivation of moral virtues, that is, the 
way of intellectual instruction. For Plato and for those who came after 
him virtue was no longer identical with wisdom. They consequently 
discovered, besides ignoiance, another source of bad conduct in the 
internal disorder and conflict of the soul in which non-rational impulses 
dominated Reason. Accepting this obvious fact Miskawaih emphasises 
the role of training and constant practice. It is not merely by learning 
or the exercise of reason that one can attain virtue. Virtue is the result 
of the regular subordination of the irrational to the rational soul. Since 
the irrational soul is unruly and often strongly inclined to violate and 
overpower the rational, virtue is the outcome of persistent effort by which 
natural impulses are gradually brought under the control of reason. 
Further, virtue is not the occasional performance of good acts, but a 
permanent state of the soul, its lasting character. As such the cultivation 
of virtue takes time and demands sustained eiilbrt, effort which continues 
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throughout life. It is a journey unto death. The struggle for virtue 
never ends^ because there is no limit to human perfection. It is an uphill 
expedition in which the summit goes on rising and is always lound the 
corner. 

We have already discussed the role of moral insight in determining 
the proper mean in actual situations, and the way it is developed. We 
need not, therefore, go over the discussion again. But we must emphasise 
that moral insight is produced only through moral action. Once gained, 
this insight is our guide in further actions, which in turn sharpen the 
insight, and this process of interaction goes on endlessly. Moral 
action and insight thus strengthen each other. Insight is like the skill 
of a swimmer which can only be gained through swimming. And as the 
skill attained by a swimmer enables him to achieve better performance, 
similarly insight facilitates a person's performance of virtuous acts. The 
only way to develop insight, therefore, is to go on acting morally. 

The process of the cultivation of virtue occurs in two stages. The 
first is the stage of childhood, when the child's training in virtue is in 
the hands of the elders. The child has no knowledge concerning the 
desirability and nature of virtue. The second stage comes after the child 
has grown into an adult. At this stage he becomes fully conscious of 
the value of moral life, and chooses to be virtuous as a result of his own 
judgment. 

TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN VIRTUE 

Miskawaih is perfectly conscious of the importance of early child- 
hood for the development of character. The experience of his own life 
was an eye-opener to him, and it led him to realise the value and impor- 
tance of early training. So keen was this realization that whenever he 
discusses this, his exposition changes into a fervent appeal. 

The basic principle that should govern the training in virtue is to 
follow the order of nature.- There is a natural order in the emergence 
of different desires, impulses and faculties of man. The task of an ins- 
tructor or guide is to understand this order and then follow it in planning 
this training and instruction. The idea of evolution that has provided a 
criterion for determining the relative values of different faculties and 
desires, now serves as the determining principle of the order in which 
different desires and impulses should be trained. 

The order in which different desires and powers develop in ma i has 
been already given in outline. Some elaboration of it, however, is required 
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here. The first desire that appears in a child is the desire for food. The 
objects which satisfy it go on multiplying^ from the sirrple milk of the 
mother to innumerable things. Next comes the irascible power, which 
includes anger, courage, desire for honour, recognition and domination. 
The desire for knowledge develops through the various stages of sensa- 
tion, imagination, memory and reason. Reason is composed of discrimi- 
nation, which appears first, and of intellection or reflection, which comes 
last. The power of discrimination is first manifested in the feeling of 
shame {haya) that the child experiences when he does an evil act. This 
feehng of shame marks the passage of the child from one stage of life to 
the other. It signifies that the child has developed the power to distinguish 
between good and evil and also to dislike evil and shrink from it. But even 
at this second stage reason is not fully developed, it is incapable of 
independent decision and action. This is the period of the passive forma- 
tion of character. When the powers of discrimination and deliberation 
have become comparatively mature, the child enters upon the active 
stage of his moral life. He can now employ his rational faculty in making 
judgments as to his preferred course of action. Only in this period is 
the individual's will free in the true sense, as only now he can use his 
rational insight.' 

The second stage is very important in the formation of character for 
two reasons. Firstly, the moral habits of the child are now being formed, 
and it will be difficult, though not impossible, to change them later on. 
Secondly, the moral insight which is so important in the decisions concern- 
ing the right and the wrong and the determination of the proper mean, 
has now come into being. 

Whatever the child learns in this period is mainly through imitation, 
and whatever virtue or vice he develops is due to the impact of his 
environment upon him. It is, therefore, the supreme duty of the parents 
to use all the available means and all the effective methods such as 
persuation, education, reward and punishment in building up the charac- 
ter of the child.* 

The child should always be persuaded to perform good actions. He 
should be instructed to follow the rules of religion. Miskawaih considers 
observance of the rules of the Shari'ah absolutely essential.s Virtuous 
acts should be praised before the child, so that he may develop a desire 
to do them, and vicious acts should be condemned so that he may begin 
to hate them.fi Stories of good deeds and tales of virtuous men should 
also be told. But nothing evil and indiscreet should be imparted to the 
child through the media of poems, stories or life histories. Miskawaih 
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condemns the reading or recitation of immoral and obscene poetry as 
emphatically as Plato does. In gratifying his desires the child should be 
advised to observe moderation. He should be instructed to make sacri- 
fices for others, and place their needs before his own.s His desires for 
food, drink and clothes should all be regulated. Emphasis should be 
placed on the eradication of the lust for pleasure and greed for beautiful 
and pleasant objects. 

The child's food should form the first object of attention. His diet 
should be regulated so that it may provide adequate nourishment than 
the pleasure of taste. It should be impressed upon him that food is meant 
for health and not for pleasure. Later his food may be reduced to the 
bare level of medicine for relieving hunger. He should learn to be content 
with one dish only. His food should gradually become less tasty. Meat 
should be forbidden so that the child may remain active, wakeful and 
intelligent. Sweets and fruits should be banned as far as possible, so 
that he may not become sluggish and gluttonous. All drugs should be 
completely prohibited. He should be instructed in table manners- At 
the dining table he should not be the first to begin, be content with what 
is close at hand, and not fix his gaze on different dishes. He should not 
rush through his meal, should chew his food well, and take it in small 
morsels. He should not eat his food until he has finished his daily 
routine, and is fully tired.9 

His dress should be appropriate. A male child should not wear 
clothes of gaudy colours which are suitable only for women. His clothes 
should be coarse and preferably white. He should be habituated to rough 
and hard living, for instance, he should not use flax and cooled chamber 
in summer, nor fur and fire in winter .^o His hours of eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and of rest after lunch should be regulated. He should not 
sleep during the day, and not much at night, since too much sleep dulls 
the intellect and kills the heart. His bed should not be comfortable. He 
should take physical exei cises and physical labour in order to maintain 
himself in health, and to avoid becoming lazy. He should learn to 
regulate his speed; it should be neither too fast nor too slow. He should 
comb his hair but he should not pay too much attention to it. He should 
not be allowed to put rings on his fingers, or indulge in personal 
ornamentation of any kind. He should play games but only at the proper 
time. He should be taught the art of polite conversation and of meeting 
with others. Love of truth and hatred of falsehood should be incul- 
cated, and all unnecessary talk should be avoided." 

After this thorough training in moral virtues and when his reason 
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has become relatively matured the development of intellectual virtues 
should be attended to. He should begin with mathematics and geometry 
and then take up logic. Logic prepares the intellect to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood^, and valid and fallacious reasoning. His 
attention should first be directed to those objects which can be easily 
observed, i.e., the objects of the physical world. From physics he should 
go on to astronomy and then to metaphysics and theology. Miskawaih 
suggests a niunber of books by Aristotle on logic, physics and other 
subjects, which should be studied by the student in order to become a 
philosopher.'* Books on ethics are recommended later to ensure the 
understanding of the natiure of virtue and happiness, and the attaiiunent 
of a virtuous life through the use of reason.i^ After the culture of the 
self comes the regulation of the family, and lastly the organisation and 
government of the city or state.ie This is the order which should be 
followed in the attainment of a happy and virtuous life. 



SELF-TRAINING OF THE GROWN-UPS 

Cultivation of virtue is a life-long process. When a person becomes 
conscious of the value of virtuous life and resolves to attain virtue he 
should follow the order mentioned above. From the desires of the 
appetitive soul he should pass on to those of the irascible and then to 
those of the rational. 

An example of self-training is furnished by the rules and principles 
which Miskawaih observed for his own moral culture at a later age. 

The rules are in the form of a pledge that he made to God. As a 
prelude to this pledge he mentions the four cardinal virtues, which he 
keeps before himself as his ideal. The pledge is given below 

"This is what Ahmad b. Muhammad pledges to adhere to. He 
makes this pledge while he fully enjoys the peace of his mind and the 
health of his body and gets the meal of the day. Nothing forced him to 
take this pledge, neither any desire of his body nor any craving of his 
soul, neither any desire to enlist the sympathy of other people, nor the 
hope of any gain, nor even the fear of evil. He resolves to fight against 
his irrational self, to keep strict vigilance over it, and to be temperate 
brave and judicious. The mark of his temperance will be that he will 
observe moderation in gratifying the desires of his body, so that it may 
not cause him physical injury, or bring him into disgrace. The mark of 
his courage will be that he will fight against his reprehensible self so as 
not to allow his baser desires or untimely anger to conquer him. The 
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mark of his wisdom will be to seek insight and conviction in his beliefs, 
trying always, as far as he can, to avoid letting any true knowledge and 
useful science escape him, so that he may discipline his mind and 
improve his spiritual creations (i.e. intellectual and moral attainments). 
The outcome of this whole struggle and the fruit of all this endeavour 
will be justice." 

"He pledges to observe the following fifteen rules in the conduct 
of his life : — 

(1) To prefer the right to the wrong in beliefs, the true to the 
false in speech; and the good to the evil in actions. 

(2) To struggle ceaselessly in order to subject his animal nature to 
his essential humanity. 

(3) To obey faithfully the Shari'ah, and believe in the necessity of 
its commandments. 

(4) To keep in memory promises until they are fulfilled, particularly 
those which are made to God. 

(5) To place little reliance on men, and to avoid familiarity with 
them in order to achieve this purpose. 

(6) To love the beautiful and the wholesome for its own sake and 
for no other reason. 

(7) To observe silence in moments of agitation until he is directed 
by his reason. 

(8) To continue any state of the soul that is beneficial until it 
becomes a habit, and to avoid destroying it by over-indulgence. 

(9) To take an initiative in things that are right. 

(10) To be anxious to spend his time in higher pursuits instead of 
wasting it over the lower ones. 

(I I) To conquer the fear of death or poverty in order to do desirable 
actions, and to avoid indolence. 

(12) Not to pay any attention to the words of evil and jealous men 
lest he may be engaged with them in contest, and not to allow himself 
to be impressed by them. 

( 1 3) To be accustomed to prosperity or poverty, honour or disgrace 
in the right and proper manner. 

(14) To recall to his mind the times of sickness when he is in health, 
and occasions of joy and pleasure when anger is apt to arise, so that he 
may commit no acts of injustice and transgression. 

(15) To be hopeful and daring and have trust in God, the Great 
and the Glorious, turning his whole heart towards Him. 

This sincere pledge of the philosopher shows his coriviction of th? 
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ethical ideals that he has taken pains to expound. It is inspired by 
the same love of the good and the beautifulj and displays the greatness 
of his soul and his anxiety not to lose any time in minor pursuits. It 
affirms his faith in the Shari'ah and his trust in God. It emphasises the 
value of self-reliance, perseverance, forbearance, self-composure, content- 
ment and above all of moderation. 

But what strikes us in the rules laid down for the training of child- 
ren and grown-ups is their rigidity and stringency. Miskawaih prescribes 
these rules equally for the rich and the poor, for the king and the beggar. 
Although he recognises that it is not so easy for the former as it may be 
for the latter,'^ he is not prepared to make any allowance or conces- 
sion for them. Individual diflerences and circumstances do not appear 
to affect the order of the stages of training in virtue. Every one has to 
follow the same fixed and rigid programme. With this dull and rigid 
sameness of moral and intellectual training is combined an element of 
unhealthy asceticism that is particularly conspicuous in the case of the 
training of children. It is, however, somewhat mitigated in the case of 
grown-ups. They have been allowed to enjo> some of the pleasures of 
the body, to take rest and to have a little comfort. 

To the other two problems of his practical ethics Miskawaih has 
devoted the Vlth and the Vllth chapters of the Tahdhlb. The sixth 
deals with the ways and msans of maintaining the health of the soul, that 
is, the preservation of virtues that are already present, while the seventh 
deals with diseases that afflict the soul, i.e. vices, and their treatment. 
Both these sections foim what he calls the 'Yibb-e-Nafsi (the medical 
science of the soul), which follows in general the methods of Tibb-e- 
JismunT (the medical science of the body). 

The basic assumption of Miskawaih's Tibb-e-Nafsl is that man is a 
whole with the body and the soul interacting each other. As long as the soul 
resides in the body, it affects the life of the body and is in turn affected 
by it. Extreme excitement of the soul in anger, for instance, increases 
the speed of the circulation of blood in the body, raises its tempera- 
ture, and often hinders the proper functioning of its various organs. ^9 
The diseases of the body, on the other hand, seriously impair the health 
of the soul. Too much eating, for instance, dulls the spirit and blunts 
the intellect. Likewise the drinking of liquor excites carnal desires and 
weakens the hold of reason. ^ 

Miskawaih goes a step further than this mere interaction of the 
soul and body. He applies the principles oi'^ibb-e-Jismd.ni to the Tibb- 
e-Nafsl. However, beyond making a few observations he does not pursue 
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any independent investigation into the diseases of the soul or their treat- 
ment. This assumes a closer affinity between the soul and the body. 

PRESERVATION OF THE HEALTH OF THE SOUL 

The cultivation of virtue is a difficult task^ but no less difficult and 
painstaking is its preservation. Virtue means effecting a delicate balance 
in the working of the different faculties of the mind. The harmony of 
the soul which is brought about by the subordination of the irrational 
parts of the soul to the rule of reason, can be very easily destroyed. It 
is, therefore, extremely important that nothing should be done which 
may upset its balance and undermine its harmony. Every action, con- 
scious or subconscious, leading to imbalance or disharmony should be 
avoided. The concupiscent faculties should not be stimulated by continued 
dwelling upon lascivious objects. Imagination should not be allowed to 
play upon evil things and acts. Desires should be left to themselves, 
nature has invested them with enough powers for self-excitement. One 
should not, therefore, deliberately excite his desires.*' 

Association with vicious men is highly conducive to the stirring up 
of desires and to the encouragement of vice. It should be avoided at 
all costs. An evil act from a vicious man, or a word from his mouth, 
even his presence alone is sufficient to let loose the forces of evil in us.*^ 
Man is too weak to withstand the allurements of desires. The results of 
long and arduous education and training are undone in no time. 

A third enemy of virtuous life is indulgence in the pleasures of body 
and the struggle that one makes for experiencing them.^s Miskawaih 
has very forcefully advocated contentment or frugality (qana'ah). Qana'ah 
for him means to be content with as much share in the material goods as 
may suffice for one's bare needs. In earning this, too, decency, decorum 
and moral rules should never be violated. One must earn his living, 
and make all efforts to avoid dependence on others. It is no virtue, no 
part of qana'ah, and never the mark of piety to make others shoulder 
one's burden. 2* 

Qnna'ah for Miskawaih is a universal virtue. It should be observed 
by every one whether he is a labourer or a king. The lower one's econo- 
mic status the easier it is for him to achieve qana'ah. Qana'ah, however, 
is not to be looked down upon as misery ( faqr). On the contrary, qana'ah 
is the real prosperity, since misery consists in the multiplication of wants, 
and prosperity lies in their minimisation. The lesser his wants the happier 
the man, and consequently the more prosperous 8* Qana'ah is the best 
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of all riches and the most precious of all treasures. Miskawaih laments 
the lot of kings who become unhappy because of their multiple wants. 
Those nearer to them in social status are more or less like them, their 
condition varies with their distance from kings.28 Miskawaih recalls the 
words of Abu Bakr who said, "Kings are the most unhappy of men, both 
in this world and the next. "2'' He reports that one of the greatest kings 
of his time, probably 'Adud al-Dawlah, often repeated these words. They 
had deeply impressed him, and his face did not fail to reflect that 
impression.^ 

It is imperative to recognise the supreme value of virtue. The more 
value one attaches to virtuous life the greater effort will he put in for 
maintaining it.s" One must have the conviction that the real perfection 
of man lies in virtue, and not in external goods. Virtue, however small, 
is more valuable than any amount of material wealth. Likewise a small 
vice is a greater evil than abject poverty. Petty vices must also be 
dreaded, since the smaller lead to the bigger ones. By committing small 
sins time and again one is easily allured to more deadly ones. Whenever 
a person commits a vice for the first time his conscience rebels and 
reproaches him. This enables him to refrain from it. But if he commits 
it again, the voice of his conscience becomes ineffective and it is too 
difficult for him to rid himself of the vice.^o 

Mere recognition of the nobility and value of virtue, however, is 
not sufficient. An endeavour should be made to develop both intel- 
lectual and moral virtues. The cultivation of virtue should be pursued 
on the lines that have been discussed above. The study of philosophy, 
thinking and contemplation should go together with the effort for the 
cultivation of moral virtues. They are the food of the soul.'^ Neglect of 
rational activity will lead to the starvation of the soul. It will weaken 
its hold on the irrational faculties and make it more susceptible to the 
allurements of desires. 

Virtue is conditioned by wisdom. But wisdom once achieved can 
also be forgotten. Constant repetition of virtuous acts under the guidance 
of wisdom is therefore essential. Wisdom is most elusive. Great vigilance 
is required to ensure its constant functioning. 3* 

The successful adoption of these measures calls for constant watch- 
fulness. We often forget how we are required to think and act. Occasional 
checking and scrutiny of daily activities and routines should become 
ahabit.s» 

If as a result of such checking a person finds that he has 
Conm^itted a vice, the soul and the body should l?otl^ be subjected %q 
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punishment. Miskawaih- has given different forms of self-punishment 
such as foregoing pleasure, self-reproach, subjectian of the body to hard 
discipline like long and painstaking prayers, and subjection of the soul 
to insults and reproofs flung by others. Some of these measures of self- 
chastisement appear to be too severe. He, however, strongly condemns 
all measures that run counter to the Shari'ah.^* 

Another more effective measure for the preservation of virtue is 
good friendship or cordial relations with, virtuous men. Their examples 
and counsels are very helpful in carrying one through difficult situations, 
and facilitate one's progress to higher and yet higher levels.^" Lastly the 
healthiest suggestion is that one should gain increasing familiarity with 
the noble exemplars of intellectual and moral excellences. To come in 
contact with them or to live with them in imagination, is to participate 
in their life and to share in their virtue.*' 

DISEASES OF THE SOUL AND THEIB TREATMENT 

We come next to the pathological side of the life of the soul. As 
in the case of the diseases of the body, similarly here we should first try 
to diagnose the actual diseases and their causes and then try to find out 
their proper treatment. But unlike the physical diseases the diseases of 
the soul are very complicated and more diOicult to diagnose and cure. 

In his book. How To Know The Defects 0/ One's Soul, Galen has 
suggested that a good friend should be found who may act as a soul- 
physician, diagnose diseases of the soul and then suggest their treatment. 
Though it is not easy to find such a man, still this method is highly 
effective. Every endeavour should be made to find such a physician. 
Once found, he should be persuaded by appeals and entreaties to under- 
take this arduous task. After he has diagnosed the vices, one must submit 
oneself to the prescribed treatment." 

Miskawaih, however, is not satisfied with this idea of the soul- 
physician, because he thinks that such a man is not easily available, 
"Perhaps" he says, "an enemy might be more useful than a friend. For, 
an enemy's understanding of our vices is more penetrating and his 
examination more thorough. He neither overlooks nor conceals anything 
and feels no hesitation in disclosing whatever evil he discovers in us.""8 
Galen has himself recognised to some extent the value of an enemy in 
this respect.*^ 

In discovering vices one has to rely mostly on oneself. This is 
certainly difiBcult, but one has got to do it. One may also be benefited. 
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as al-Kindl suggests^ by the observation of others' lives.*" Generally our 
own vices are hidden from us. To find out the defects and vices of others 
is easier^ particularly of those who are close to us, such as friends and 
relatives. When during his observations a person discovers some vice 
in another person, he should examine himself and find out whether or 
not he is also suffering from it. If he is, he should reproach himself, 
repent repeatedly and make a firm resolve not to succumb to similar 
temptations again. This practice should be- made a part of his daily 
routine.*! The observation of the lives of vicious meOj too, may some- 
times prove useful. The sight of vice in evil persons excites contempt 
and evokes strong repulsion, and thus helps one to eradicate it from 
one's own life, if it is there. It may also indirectly revive and strengthen 
the love of the opposite virtue and facilitate its cultivation. To learn 
manners and virtues from the ill-mannered and the vicious is a method 
of recognised efficacy.** Al-Daww&ni** traces the origin of this method 
to Christ, and al-Sa'di** to Luqman. 

Broadly there are two vices lying at the two extremes of every 
virtue. Corresponding to the four cardinal virtues there are four pairs 
of eight vices : cowardice and rashness, covetousness and absence of 
desire, ignorance and cunning, transgression over others' rights and being 
exploited by them. Of the four pairs of vices only one, i.e., cowardice 
and rashness and their sub-species have been dealt with by Miskawaih 
at length. The other pairs of vices and their sub-species have not been 
discussed. This section is, therefore, incomplete. 

Miskawaih's procedure in the discussion of vices is this. He first 
defines clearly what is meant by a certain vice. Then he shows the 
various factors that cause it and points out the evil effects that it produces 
on the life of the individual and society. In this discussion he draws 
upon physiology, psychology and politics. In his study Miskawaih tries to 
be accurate, deep and comprehensive, and is to a large extent successful. 

In order to emphasise the abomination of vice and arouse a feeling 
of strong disgust for it, he depicts a loathsome picture of it. To be content 
with only a small share in the goods of this world, study of the lives of 
the Prophet and other greatmen has been recommended. To bring 
home to his readers the little importance of the love of this life and the 
much greater significance of the life hereafter, he frequently quotes from 
the Qur'an and the Hadith, and from the sayings of the companions of 
the Prophet and of other great men regardless of creed or religion.** By 
fables and stories, by proverbs and metaphors, he greatly impresses his 
readers. 
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It may be noted that he does not make any distinction between 
crime and sin. A wrong act is both a social crime and a religious sin. The 
motive of other-worldly happiness and the attainment of the pleasure of 
God are neatly balanced with the appeal to human reason and con- 
science. .^B' But the dread of future punishment and the fear of Hell 
have little place in his ethics, hence in his treatment of vice we seldom 
come to an appeal based on fear — an appeal which is so strong, living 
and impressive in the Qur'in, Hadith and the teachings of the early 
divines andsufis. In this respect his attitude is almost identical with the 
attitude of other philosophers. 

The methods that Miskawaih advocates for the treatment of vices 
are in the main analogous to those followed in Tibb-e-jfismdni. The 
cause of a vice may lie in the bodyj in the soul or in the temperament, 
and the treatment should be designed accordingly.*^ After the correct 
diagnosis of the cause, remedial measures should follow the rule of treat- 
ment by opposites.** Vice is a deviation from the mean, towards one 
extreme or the other. To remove the vice or to restore the mean, there- 
fore, one has to move in the opposite direction, that is, towards the other 
extreme. If the vice lies at the extreme of deficiency, one should resort 
to the measure of excess, and vice versa. In order to cure miserliness, 
for instance, one should try to be prodigal. By so doing miserliness can 
be cured, and the right mean of generosity restored. 

In medical science treatments are of four kinds, through food, 
medicine, poison, cauterisation (kayy) and surgical operation {qata').*'^ 
Analogous methods may be followed also in the '^ibb-e-Nafsl. But 
Miskawaih does not show the practical application of these methods. 
They were later elaborated by Nasiruddin Tusl.^° 

Of the main vices only anger, fear and grief have been treated by 
Miskawaih at some length. The rest have been left out. 

Miskawaih describes anger as the movement of the soul which 
makes the blood of the heart boil for vengeance. If the movement is 
violent the blood boils all the more excessively, the arteries of the brain 
are flooded with a black vapour that throws the intellect into disorder 
and impairs its proper functioning. When a man experiences excessive 
anger, he is like a cell set on fire, with the smoke and flames imprisoned 
within it. At this stage it is difficult to extinguish the fire of his rage. 
Every effort made to quell it may only add fuel to it. In such a 
condition one becomes completely blind to the ri§ht path, and deaf to 
every good advice. People, however, differ widely in their behaviour 
according to their temperament and constitution.*^ 
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The causes of anger are vanity, pride^ discord, quarrelling, joke or 
ridicule, deceit, oppression, lust for pleasure breeding jealousy and the 
desire for vengeance. Miskawaih has discussed all these causes indivi- 
dually, and has very elaborately described their various manifestations. 
We need not go into these details. 

He has similarly described fear and grief, pointed out their various 
causes, analysed their modes of expression, and suggested their remedies. 
We shall only discuss the fear of death by way of illustration. 

Fear of death is shown by those who are ignorant of the immorta- 
lity of the soul, by those who dread punishment after death, or by those 
who do not wish to give up their money and property. If the cause is 
ignorance of the true nature of death the only cure for fear is knowledge. 
When it is rightly understood that death means only the soul's abandon- 
ment of the use of its tools, the bodily organs, 2nd that it is itself an 
essence and not an accident and so immortal, the fear of death is bound 
to vanish.^* 

But those who fear death because they think death is too painful an 
experience should be reminded that it is not an extraordinary experience. 
Experiences more painful than death are often borne by men.** Those 
who fear death because they think that they will be punished in the next 
life, in fact, are afraid not of death but of their own sins. The only method 
of cure for them is that they should repent of their past sins and avoid 
committing them in future." 

Those who fear death because of their love for wealth, property, 
family and favourites, only hanker after impossibilities. They do not wish 
ever to be deprived of these things. But this is no more than a childish 
fantasy.** Miskawaih believes that by imparting the knowledge of the 
true nature of death and of the life hereafter and by reducing the impor- 
tance of this world and its objects, the fear of death can be banished from 
the hearts of people. 



CHAPTER VIll 



Society and the State 

i-pHB social nature of morality has been fully brought out in the previous 
chapters. That perfection is possible only in an organised society, 
that virtue cannot be cultivated in seclusion, that social co-operation is 
essential to common happiness have already been established. In view 
of the importance of society for morality, it is essential to study in some 
detail Miskawaih's conception of society and the state. 

Politics was not Miskawaih's special interest. His views on society 
and government can be gathered from various passages that occur in 
al-Fauz al-Asghar or Tahdhlb al-Akhlaq. Al-Khwansari mentions a book 
on Politics, Kilab al-Siyasah, among Miskawaih's works. He also attri- 
butes a Persian work, Nuzhat Ndma-e-'Ala'%, to him.i But neither of 
these books is extant. Our only sources in this area, therefore, are the 
Tahdhlb and Al-Fauz. 

SOCIETY, ITS ORIGIN AND FtlNGTIONS 

Miskawaih's view of the origin of society and of man as a social 
being has been fully developed in al-Fauz al-Aaghar (Section II on the 
Soul, Chapter VIII). We quote it almost in full. He writes : 

"Man is not endowed with a nature which makes it possible for 
him to subsist alone. He cannot survive without the co-operation of 
others. Such is not the case with most animals. Their needs have been 
provided for in two ways. They have (1) an appropriate physical 
structure with the necessary equipment for survival. The bodies of some 
animals are covered with wool or feathers. Animals who have to pick 
up food have beaks, while those who graze have lips and teeth, and so 
on. (2) Secondly, animals have a natural instinct which guides them and 
serves as divine inspiration (wah*). Guided by their natural instincts 
animals seek food and fodder suited to the needs of their life and avoid 
those things which are harmful. Some even change their abode in summer 
and winter. Thus by virtue of their physical equipment and under the 
guidance of their instincts animals can survive without the help of others. 
It is not necessary for them to seek the co-operation of their kind or to 
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acquire education and training that human beings so desperately need. 

"Man is born naked and ignorant. He is neither physically nor 
mentally in a position to satisfy his wants by himself. He has no natural 
protection, nor natural tools for acquiring the objects needed by him. 
He is born helpless in every sense of the term. He^ therefore^ needs the 
co-operation of others for procuring the objects that satisfy his needs. 
During the period of his growth to maturity he must receive education 
and training from the adult members of society. In this important work 
a large number of persons must co-operate. 

"But destitute and helpless as man is, he has been endowed with the 
greatest gift of God, namely. Reason, which enables him to overcome his 
handicaps fully by helping him to make different kinds of tools fur exploit- 
ing the objects of nature. And what is more, he can also attain the 
highest good, namely, humanity. 

"Man ca.mot survive without the co-operation of his fellow beings. 
His wants are many, his desires innumerable. The objects that he needs 
for food and drink, for clothing in summer and winter, for living and 
playing, and numerous other things for comfort, decoration and enjoy- 
ment are almost without limit. 

"It is obvious that all these things cannot be provided by a single 
man nor even by a group of men. The co-operation of a number of men 
is needed for furnishing those things and for assisting the individual in 
using them. This state of affairs is quite different from the conditions in 
which the animals live. Man is a social being by nature because society 
is necessary for his life and indispensable for his survival. He must live 
in a community and in a city. Thii kind of collective living {ijtima') is 
known as civic life (tamaddun), no matter whether people live in tents, 
in houses made of clay or mud, or in magnificent buildings. Whatever 
may be the particular state of their civilisation, the very fact of mutual 
co-operation having brought them together will entitle their community 
life to be called tamaddun, and the place where they live to be called a 
city {jnadinah), 

"But mutual co-operation enjoins that we must help our fellow 
beings as they help us. This is the demand of justice. If the police or 
the army protects our life and property from enemies, both internal or 
external, it is incumbent on the rich and well-to-do of the country to 
make provision for their needs, so that they may be free to serve the 
country. All the groups and sections of society must be governed bv this 
principle. Thus mutual co-operation is the law of life, and give-and-ta ke 
is necessary for maintaining civic life and society on the basis of justice. 
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■^'As a natural corollary of the law of co-operation the ascetics and 
saints who neither earn their own living nor co-operate with others in 
any way are in fact oppressors. They have strayed far from the path of 
justice, since they live on the labour of society but render no service in 
return which is incumbent on them. One can plead in their defence 
that their needs are very few and that consequently their shortcomings 
should be condoned. But this argument is untenable. No matter how 
few their wants^ they must render some service. On no account can they 
be permitted to sit idle. 

''A just return, however, does not mean equality in quantity but in 
quality. For instance, a scientist's return for sustenance received from 
society may not be large in quantity but it is certainly high in quality. 
Similarly a good general can achieve much more with his mind than the 
physical sacrifice of thousands of his soldiers. In short, every man owes 
more to his fellows than he is aware of, and he is bound in justice to 
make a proper return for services rendered to him. He should, therefore, 
earn according to his capacity and ability. He should try to achieve the 
goods of the world for the sake of, and never at the cost of, the well- 
being of his soul. This is best done by following the Sharf ah." 

In the Tahdhlb (pp. 23-24) Miskawaih writes : — 

"Man is social by nature, which means that he needs a city with a 
large population in order that he may be able to realise perfect Sa'adah. 
Every man because of his nature and his necessity has need of other men. 
He has to fotm a society, behave fairly towards his fellow beings and 
love them because they co-operatively contribute to his perfection and to 
the full fruition of his humanity. If this is a necessity and the demand 
of his nature, how can a man of good sense think of renouncing the world, 
and of giving up the opportunity of cultivating virtues which can be 
realised in society only. An ascetic who retires to a cave, or goes into a 
monastery, or roams from place to place cannot achieve virtue. One who 
does not mix with others and live in society cannot attain temperance, 
vigour, generosity, justice and other virtues. He only destroys through 
disuse his own faculties and dispositions. If he does not use his abilities 
and powers and leaves them to rust and wither away, he is no better 
than dead matter, nay he is worse than that. He may flatter himself that 
he is pure, sacred, just and adorned with every conceivable virtue. But 
in fact he is neither pure, nor just, nor has he cultivated any real virtue. 
People consider him virtuous because they see no vice in him, as if virtue 
were something negative. Virtues are never negative {'adam). On the 
contrary they are positive activities and as such they appear only when 
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we mix with people and live with them. Virtue is realised only in social 
behaviour and group activities." 
Further : — 

*'Man has different faculties^ consequently there are numerous kinds 
of good. No single person can achieve them. People should co-operate 
and try to achieve their good. Sa'adah is a common enterprise. An 
individual's perfection is possible only through association with others. 
Let each play his own part, so that all may share in the common Sa'adah^ 
and each may attain his individual perfection. Society is in fact an orga- 
nism and the well-being of this organism depends on the co-operation 
of all organs^ and in this co-operation lies their own perfection too." 
{Tahdk%b,p. 12) 

Again, discussing the importance of the love of fellow beings and 
friendship he writes ; — 

"The roots of human love lie in natural affection (uns) because man 
is affectionate and sympathetic by nature^ and not unsocial and un- 
friendly. The word insan (man) is a derivative of uns (natural affection) 
in Arabic, and not of nisyan (forgetfulness), as is quite mistakenly sup- 
posed. One should, however, remember that this natural affection in 
man is a quality which can be developed only through co-operation with 
his fellow beings. It should never be overlooked that co-operation alone 
is the source of all love." (Takdhlb, p. 116) 

These rather long extracts from his books have been quoted here 
in order to present Miskawaih's views in his own words. We now proceed 
to analyse them and sum up the result. 

Society originates in the need of men for bare survival. It then 
expands under the necessity of the progressively multiplying needs of 
human beings. This gives rise to the most vital law of society, namely 
the law of co-operation, which is at once the condition for survival and 
for the provision of the higher goods of the soul. This co-operation is a 
necessity. It conditions, and is in turn conditioned by, a higher co- 
operation at the level of education and training. It is by education and 
training that a child is enabled to participate in the collective common 
enterprise. 

The life of co-operation produces the love of corporate life, which 
does not, however, by itself generate the feeling of love and affection. It 
is only an additional factor supporting- and strengthening a natural 
tendency which is already inherent in man. 

A social life which is thus brought into being by the action of the 
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twin forces of necessary co-operation and natural love is the indispen- 
sable condition for still higher co-operation necessary for achieving self- 
perfection or perfection of true humanity in man. This rational 
co-operation, as we may call it, is the end of society and the raison 
d'etre of its being. Society is the essential condition for the cultivation 
of virtue, and social co-of»eration is the only method for achieving full 
Sa'adah. And finally society is an integral part of that higher life of the 
soul which, we should remember, is called friendship. ''Society", as 
Aristotle said, "originates in the need for livelihood, but it exists for the 
sake of life."^ 

In the text quoted above from the Tahdhib we see that society has 
been called an organism. This is only to emphasise the interdependence 
of individuals in a society and the unity of the social organism. It does 
not serve as a criterion for building a social pyramid whose lower rungs 
may be so arranged as to serve the purpose of the first Ra'ls (the Head of 
the State), as it does in al-Farabl's ideal city Al-Farabi's conception of 
the ideal state is much more organismic. The Supreme Head of his state 
is the arbiter of individual destinies. He not only determines the status 
of various classes of the society, their rights and duties, but also their 
ends and objectives.* In Miskawaih the state does not dictate to its 
individuals their ends and their particular forms of happiness. On the 
whole he is more democratic and a better protagonist of individual 
freedom. 

THE STATE AND GOVERNMENT 

A society having such ideals and functions is bound by the very 
logic of its existence to develop into a state. The highest end of moral 
and intellectual perfection cannot be fully realised unless there is a 
recognised political authority to enforce those conditions which are 
indispensable for such realization. Social co-operation is, after all, an 
activity in which individuals are free to participate. Their freedom may 
even hamper the process of co-operation. The necessity of a government, 
therefore, is obvious. It is more likely that uncontrolled and undirected 
social co-operation may thwart che realization of Sa'adah rather than 
facilitate it. This will be clear if we consider the necessary conditions 
which social co-operation must fulfil in order to achieve its ends. (1 ) The 
community of co-operators must work rightly and rationally. (2) Its 
members must have correct knowledge of the needs of society. (3) Every 
one of them should make his contribution in that field in which he can 
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best serve himself and the society. (4) Equality and justice must be 
observed in the exchange of services. And (5) the material goods neces- 
sary for physical and moral needs must be adequately provided. If 
society fails to achieve these norms it cannot be successful in achieving 
the highest end of life. These norms are so vital that they cannot be left 
to the uncontrolled activity of the individuals. If they are, social justice 
will be undermined and moral activity seriously impaired, both by the 
internal forces of disruption and by external enemies. To save society 
from falling an easy prey to such elements, it is necessary to have politi- 
cal authority. The state is, therefore, a moral necessity, an indispensable 
agency for ensuring social justice.* 

The function of the government, however, is not protective alone. 
It has to perform two more important functions, one of educating the 
people to think and act rightly, and the other of looking after their 
productive activities and other creative occupations.* That the function 
of the government is to co-ordinate various enterprises and individual 
undertakings, can be easily deduced from the law of co-operation. How- 
ever, Miskawaih did not make such a deduction. It is far too advanced 
a view to be expected from him. 

The state should not dictate the particular way of Sa'adah that one 
has to follow. The individual himself should make his choices and order 
his life. The state should assist him but leave him free to choose. It 
should interfere only when social justice and co-operation are jeopordised. 
The essence of social justice is equality (mi/jawai^. The general rules 
governing its determination have been already discussed. The more 
elaborate code of rules concerning it can, however, be found in the law 
of the Shari'ah.' The function of the government, therefore, is to imple- 
ment the law of the Shari'ah. 

Besides these basic duties, the government should look after the 
moral life of its people. But it should not play the role of a school master 
in enforcing moral discipline. It should strive for the cause of unity 
and foster the feeling of mutual love {mawaddah). This cannot be possible 
unless people think and act rightly, form correct opinions about their 
actions, and have true beliefs and firm'convictions. This is possible only 
through divinely revealed religions.8 

Miskawaih finds a government organised and run on these lines in 
the early days of Islam. The government of the Prophet and the early 
Caliphs who immediately followed him is his ideal. This type of govern- 
ment constitutes not only the ideal but the only lawful government. 
Firstly, because no other government can enforce the Shar'iat, and 
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secondly real sovereignty belongs to God. The ruler is only the protector 
of the Shari'ah, his authority is subject to the authority of God.9 

The Sharf ah is an integral part of the divine religion, consequently 
obedience to government is also a religious duty. He who violates the 
laws of the government sins not only against the government, but also 
against God. Al-Khilafah enables men to rise higher in spiritual attain- 
ments, and purifies their morals.i" 

The ideal of the relationship between the ruler and the ruled is 
found in al-khilafah and more perfectly in the government of the Prophet 
himself. It can be expressed in one word as 'familial.' The ruler is 
the father and the people are his children." 

Miskawaih's view of the state is theocratic. Religion and the state 
could not be conceived as parallel institutions by a Muslim like him. 
But it is essentially different from the Christian theocratic government 
of the Middle Ages in which the Ruler directly derived his authority 
from God, and claimed infallibility. Again, Miskawaih is far from the 
Farabian conception of the state which is a strange compound of the 
Republic of Plato and the Shi'its dream of an infallible Imdm.^^ 

Miskawaih's conception of the Islamic state reminds us of his great 
contemporary al-Mawardi (d. J 058 A.D.), one of the acutest political and 
legal minds of Islam. 

Al-Mawardi's conception of the state'* is similar to Miskawaih's, 
the only difference being that al-Mawardi has discussed in detail what 
Miskawaih has only outlined. We can clearly discern two parallel cur- 
rents in the history of Muslim political thought. One is more closely 
related to the government of the Prophet and the early caliphate. It 
aims to revive the pristine ideal. The other trend incorporates diverse 
elements stemming from Greek and Iranian sources. The former is re- 
presented by the four renowned jurists^ and later by al-Mawardi and 
al-Ghazali- The latter has as its representatives al-Farabi, Kai Ka'fis and 
others.!* In spite of being a philosopher Miskawaih's views are akin to 
those held by the former group. 

Lastly, we may note an important point about the change of govern- 
ment. Miskawaih is not an advocate of the passive acceptance of evil. 
He emphasises the need for political reform and social action for restoring 
conditions that are indispensable for the attainment of collective Sa'adah. 
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When a condition of political decadence sets in, jjeople indulge in 
sensuous acts, the laws of the Shari'ah are violated, and it becomes 
progressively difficult to know the right from the wrong. In short, when the 
order that the Prophet sought to establish through divine regulations is 
upset, then it is high time for reviving the religious spirit, for imparting 
the knowledge of truth, and for establishing a new and just government. 
This is called Tajdld in religious terminology.'^ 



CHAPTER IX 

Conclusion 

TN the conception of Sa'adah that Miskawaih has expounded all the 
activities of life find their place. The highest place is given to the 
activity of thought, the aquisition of knowledge and the contemplation 
of the spiritual realities, particularly God. The performance of right 
acts or the cultivation of virtue comes next. It is an essential part of 
Sa'adahj without which Sa^adah cannot be complete. It is, however, a 
preparation for the higher life of contemplation, compared to which it 
has a lower value. The goods of fortune or the body occupy a still lower 
place. They are only the means to, or the conditions of, the aquisition 
of knowledge and virtue, which are not, however, completely dependent 
on their existence. One may attain to the highest happiness even with a 
minimum of these. These pleasures of the body have no place in Sa'adah 
except as necessary diversion from higher activities which the soul cannot 
pursue idefinitely; the sole purpose of pleasure is to recuperate the soul 
for renewed activity. The artistic activity is not mentioned in this 
conception of Sa'adah. The only inadequate reference to it is in the 
form of self-adornment. 

This conception of the ethical ideal was also held, as we have seen, 
by al-Kindi and al-Far&bi. In fact it was the common heritage of Greek 
ethics as interpreted by the neo-Platonic commentators and writers. 
Although Miskawaih profusely quotes from Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics, he does not arrive at the more humane and balanced view oi 
Sa'adah that it presents. He also knows that the Shari'ah of Islam has 
not prohibited or stigmatised the enjoyment of pleasure yet he confers 
only a negative value on pleasure. The Sharfah's attitude towards 
pleasure he interprets as a kind of permission for a lesser good {rukhsat). 

The factors determining this conception of Sa'adah were many. In 
the first place it was due to his neo-PIatonic conception which bifurcated 
life into the activity of the soul and the activity of the body, identified 
true humanity with the former, and confined the higher and most real 
activity of the soul to contemplation. In the second place, it was due to 
Miskawaih's misconception that the tract on 'The Virtues and Vices' was a 
genuine work of Aristotle, which in fact was a work of the century before 
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or the century after Christ, and attempted to reconcile Peripatetic with 
Platonic morals.^ Miskawaih often quotes from this book. Its influence 
on his conception of Sa'adah was great. It greatly helped him in working 
out a synthesis of Aristotelian and Platonic ideals. In the third place, 
the influence of contemporary sufism might also be detected. Although 
he makes no explicit reference to any sufi in this concern, he has a 
regard for their high virtuous life and spiritual attainments. There are 
references to al-Hasan al-Basri in the Tahdhib.^ In al-Jlikmat al-Khalidah 
he has included the sayings of al-Hasan al-Basri/ Owais al-Qami/ 
Dhu'l-Nun aI-Misri,» Bishr Ibn al-Harith,6 al-Junaid,? Shibli,8 Ma'ruf 
aI-KarkhI,9 Aba Yazid al-Bistamii" and others. 

The philosophers of his time did not remain unaffected by sufism. 
His friend Abul Qasan al-Amiri wrote and lectured on philosophical and 
ethical subjects. The specimen of his teachings that is incorporated in 
al-Jlikmat al-Khalidah,^^ reveals an attempt to demolish the artificial 
boundaries of terms and concepts that lay between the ethical ideal of 
the philosophers and the sufis. For instance, he employed the term maqa- 
mat (stations) of the sufis to convey the idea of degrees of Sa'adah, a 
term which also occurs in Miskawaih's Al-Fauz.^- And lasty, as already 
referred, it was also due to Miskawaih's strong reaction against his early 
life of pleasure-seeking and against the degenerated morals of his age. 

These were, I believe, the real factors in determining Miskawaih's 
conception of Sa'adah. Although he has off"ered an argument to support this 
conception, but, as we shall see, the argument does not necessarily lead us 
to it. This argument which he very elaborately formulated is quoted in full 
on pages 73-74 of this work. Once formulated by him the argument occurs 
in various treatises on ethics by philosophers as well as siifis. As already 
noted, it has been borrowed from Plato or from Aristotle who reproduced 
it almost verbatim from his master. We shall examine it in detail. 

The argument may be divided into two parts. The first part is 
that every being or object whether in nature or in art, as part or whole, 
has some purpose and that its perfection consists in the realization of 
that purpose. The second part of the argument is that the purpose of a 
being lies in its distinctive function, and not in that function which it 
has in conunon with other beings. For, it is the distinctive function 
alone which it can perform or perform in the best way that must consti- 
tute the reason for its creation and the purpose of its existence. 

So far as the first part of the argument is concerned it can be easily 
conceded that every being or object has some purpose and that the 
realization of that purpose is its perfection, its highest excellence or good. 
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But how can we know what is the purpose of an object or being ? It is 
for this problem that the second part of the argument has been built up. 
As far as simple objects are concerned their proper function is not diffi- 
cult to discover. It is clear, for instancCj that the excellence of a sword 
consists in its ability to cut swift and deep, and of a pen in its ability 
to write smoothly. It is also clear in the case of the various organs of a 
body or the parts of a whole. The proper function of the eye is to see 
and of the ear to hear, and their excellence or perfection consists in their 
ability to see clearly or hear quickly. But it is not so clear in the case of 
a composite being considered in its entirety. What is the purpose of a 
dog or a cat, for instance ? 

To find out the purpose of man is still more difficult. The idea of 
distinctive function provides no clear answer. Miskawaih considers it 
obvious that what distinguishes man from other animals is his reason. 
The distinctive function of man, therefore, is the exercise of reason. 
Supposing the distinctive function of man is the exercise of reason, 
the first question that arises is what do we mean by the term. The 
exercise of reason may mean (i) the acquisition of knowledge, or (ii) the 
rational ordering of desires, impulses and conduct, or (iii) the creation 
of beautiful and useful objects according to rational norms. There is 
no reason why each of the f bove should not be considered to be the 
distinctive function of man, and consequently be included into the 
purpose for which he has been created. But if everyone of these activities 
is considered to be the distinctive function of man, there will remain no 
function which can be considered to be common. For, these activities 
combined together encompass the whole of human life. There is no 
denying the fact that rational knowledge is the distinctive function of 
man, but so is every other function that is according to the dictates of 
reason. The distinction of man not only lies in acquiring knowledge, 
but also in the manner he performs other functions which are common to 
other animals. Therefore all iKoral and productive activity is a part of 
human purpose as is philosophical inquiry or rational contemplation. 
Even the rational pursuit of pleasure is a part of human purpose. This 
defeats the end for which the argument has been advanced. 

Secondly, if we suppose that the acquisition of rational knowledge 
alone is the distinctive function, the question still remains unanswered 
why we should confine the purpose of man to this distinctive function, 
and exclude the common functions from its orbit. The argument which 
Miskawaih puts forward is this. If the purpose of man were something 
that was also performed by other animals then the creation of man 
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would be useless. So the purpose of man must be limited to the acquisition 
of rational knowledge. But this argument would be true only if the 
purpose of man were limited exclusively to those functions which he shared 
in common with other am'mals. But in case the common functions are 
taken along with the distinctive function and the combination as a whole 
is considered to be the purpose of man^ the charge of uselessness is 
removed. Moreover, in the combination the two parts do not remain as 
separate and independent entities, but are transformed into a unity that 
we call humanity. To separate them is to shatter the conception of man. 
Man is the angel and the brute combined, once this combination is 
broken he is neither. 

We may conclude that tfie order in which different activities of life 
take their place in Miskawaih's conception of Sa'adah was determined by 
his metaphysical ideas and his social environment, not by any indepen- 
dent argument. 

In all his works Miskawaih tries to abide by Islamic beliefs and 
ideals. His Al-Fauz is an attempt to understand and interpret Islamic 
beliefs in philosophical terms. In the Tahdhib and Al-Sa'adah, too, he 
tries to work out an Islamic ethics. Whatever may be his actual achieve- 
ment the genuineness of his purpose cannot be questioned. In the course 
of our exposition and examination of his ethics we have in several 
places discussed the Islamic nature of his various ideas. At this stage we 
shall endeavour to assess the system as a whole. 

The first thing to be noted is his basic approach to ethics. His 
view that the problem of human ideals and values can be intelligible 
only when they are studied in the wider perspective of the nature and 
destiny of man, the place he occupies in the total scheme of the universe, 
and the relationship that obtains between him and God —is most funda- 
mental to the understanding of Islamic ideals and values. This has been a 
common belief of all the eminent thinkers of Islam in the past. In modern 
times, too, this idea has been clearly elucidated by many a writer.^!* 

This approach of Miskawaih is important, though not the details of 
his philosophical system. His conception of God, for instance, does not 
highlight that intimate personal relationship which is tha very spirit of 
Islamic morality. The deep sense of duty to God for right conduct, and the 
consequent fear of incurring His displeasure, which is so predominant 
an element in Muslim consciousness, is difficult to develop in view of his 
conception of a transcendental impersonal God. 

It is partly due to such a conception of God that the idea of duty 
was not incorporated in the philosophical ethics of Islam. 
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Secondly, the idea that man has an essential nature and that his 
good or Sa'^adah consists in realising that nature is also in fundamental 
agreement with Islamic teachings. The Qur'an says : "So set thy purpose 
for religion with sincerity. (This is) the nature (framed) of Allah, on 
which He hath created man. There is no altering the creation of Allah. 
That is the right religion, but most men know not."^* It is this essential 
nature of man that is the basis of the uniformity of beliefs and ideals of 
all religions that have been revealed in the past in different periods and 
regions of the world, as it is claimed by the Qur'an : "He hath ordained 
for you that religion which he commended unto Noah, and that which 
we inspire^ in thee (Muhammad), and that which we commended unto 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus."i* 

But the idea that the highest function of man consists in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, that virtue and right action are subservient to it, that 
pleasure has a negative value, have no Islamic authority. 

Thirdly, the conception that morality is essentially social and that 
an ordered state or society is a condition of perfect virtuous life, which in 
turn urges the individual to reform and reconstruct society according to 
the right principles, is perfectly Islamic. Miskawaih's objection to the 
indifference to, or withdrawal from society, is in complete harmony with 
the Islamic ideal. Similarly his conceptions of the sovereignty of God 
translatable practically in the supremacy of the Shari'ah, and of the 
enthronment of Shari'ah as the arbiter of social justice, reflect the 
traditional view of the jurists and legists of Islam. 

He has, however, interpreted the conception of the khUafah (vice- 
gerency) of man under the influence of neo-Platonic metaphysics. The 
Intelligence is said to be the First Vicegerent of God. The human reason 
as emanating from the Intelligence has also been considered the vicege- 
rent of God, whose function has been said to consist in the acquisition of 
knowledge, the contemplation of the spiritual realities and the imitation 
of God. 

The conception of the imitation of God {al-Tashabbuh bC -Allah) that 
has been put forward by Miskawaih is very delicately balanced. He 
calls this the divine life [al-Rajat al-Ilah%yah) of man. What is implied 
in this conception is that the best life of man is contemplative, that a 
divine man is absorbed in his world of thought which is his greatest 
delight, that his virtue is its own end, that his interest in society and his 
efforts for its well-being and perfection are perfectly altruistic. Except the 
glorification of the contemplative hfe there is nothing in this conception 
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that may contradict the teachings of the Qur'an and the traditions 

of the Prophet. 

The influence of Islam on Miskawaih's conception of various moral 
virtues is more conspicuous. The ideal of courage as patient struggle 
for noble and pious ends, the enlargement of the field of temperance, the 
extension of justice to all humanitVj the emphasis on the purity of motive, 
the performance of acts for the pleasure of God, the conception of love 
inspired by genuine altruism and of friendship unstained by any selfish 
motive, display the deep influence of Islam on his thought. 

The formal conception of virtue^ however, is Greek. In his doctrine 
of the mean Miskawaih is influenced by Aristotle. This idea has passed 
into the annals of Muslim ethics as something established and unquestion- 
able. Al-Ghazali and al-Dawwanj have sought to provide the authority of 
the Qur'an and the Sunnah for this doctrine. But this is a mistake. The 
tradition of the Prophet that the best actions are those that are moderate,'^ 
is, if authentic, only a rule for general guidance. It is not the criterion 
of any right action, or the distinctive characteristic of every virtue. If 
virtue were the mean, then the Prophet's practice of borrowing money 
when he was already in debt in order to spend it on the poor, or his 
prayers and supplications all the night over till his legs were swollen, or 
Abu Bakr's donation of every piece of money he had in his house to 
the war of Tabflk, can hardly be conceived of as virtuous. It is un- 
necessary to multiply such instances. The real purpose of the above 
tradition or similar verses of the Qur'an is what we have already stated in 
the examination of the doctrine. Their emphasis is on the observance of 
balance and harmony in the cultivation of virtue and in the gratification 
of desires, in the development of faculties and in the performance of 
different obligations. This is also the real import of the Greek concept of 
metriotes (moderation). Aristotle changed it into mesotes^'' (mean) and 
treated it as the distinctive characteristic of virtue. Consequently he 
involved himself in unnecessary difliculties. 

In elaboraing his ethical system Miskawaih has drawn upon diverse 
sources. The underlying psychology and the metaphysical base is neo- 
Platonic, the conception of Sa'adah is a unique combination of Platonism, 
Aristotelianism and Islam, the conception of virtue is Greek in form but 
mostly Islamic in content. The conception of love and friendship is 
Miskawaih's own. His conception of society and state is free from Persian 
influences, and exemplifies the idea of Islamic khildfah. Indian influence is 
very insignificant. Only in the discussion of the manners of friendship does 
he refer>8 to the Kalllah wa Dimnah. In the treatment of vices and the 
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preservation of virtues he is influenced by Abu Bakr al-Razi.'* He also 
quotes from Galen, al-Kindi and others. But the system he has built out of 
so many diverse elements exhibits a unity and consistency which is unique 

To bring the unique character of Miskawaih's ethics into full relief 
we shall compare it with the ethical system of St. Augustine (d. 430 A D.), 
who strove, like him, to interpret and reconstruct in terms of neo- 
Platonic Philosophy the ethical ideals of his own religion. The best 
activity for both of them is contemplativcj they equally believe in the 
supremacy of understanding over will. God is the supreme object of this 
activity, and His contemplation combined with the most sublime 
pleasure that follows from it, is the highest happiness. The activity of 
virtue is considered to be a lower kind of happiness. 

After this basic agreement they difler in details. St. Augustine places 
the knowledge of God completely out of the reach of human effort. The 
sin of Adam condemned every individual to ignorance and misery, from 
which he can only be redeemed by the unmerited grace of God. 20 
Miskawaih, too, considers the highest knowledge of God as His Grace. 
But since he does not subscribe to the doctrine of the original sin, he 
does not believe that the knowledge of God is unmerited. For him it is 
the natural culmination of a sustained contemplative activity. To 
Augustine God is revealed through an inner light in an ecstatic rapture.*^ 
But although in Miskawaih the nature of the highest experience is not 
quite clear, it is more akin to an intellectual gaze on the Divine. 

Because of his emphasis on the unmerited grace of God, the distinc- 
tion between the higher happiness and the lower happiness becomes very 
conspicuous in Augustine. The condition of the higher happiness is 
faith, not natural wisdom. Faith springs from love which is installed 
by God in the heart of man; from their combination springs hope, a joy- 
ful yearning towards the ultimate and perfect fruition of the object of 
love. Thus the Paulian triad of theological virtues of love, faith and 
hope are the basis of higher happiness.*^ Consequently Augustine exalts 
them above the Platonic virtues of prudence, temperance, courage and 
justice, which constitute the lower happiness. Miskawaih does not 
recognise any set of theological virtues as distinguished from moral and 
intellectual virtues Consequently the relation between higher and lower 
kinds of happiness is more intimate in him. 

For Augustine the supreme and true goal consists in asceticism, 
renunciation of the world, withdrawal from social life, and imitation of 
Christ. The monastic life is, for him, the closest approximation to the 
Christian ideal. For Miskawaih on the contrary perfect happiness is 
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attainable only in society. Virtue is essentially social. And this, he 
believesj is the true spirit of Islamic Shar-.'ah. 

Miskawaih's is the first attempt in Islam to work out an elaborate 
system of ethics. Before him ethical ideas were discussed but only 
as a prelude to the wider problems of politics or as corollaries to theologi- 
cal issues. He made ethics a discipline by itself. Before him the ethical 
ideas were included in the literature on politics, but after him the whole 
practical philosophy incliuling politics (tadbir-f-MutnJikat) and the science 
of household {tadblr-e-Manzil) came to be included under the title of 
Ethics. Akhldq-e-Niiniii mid Akhlaq-e-Jalall illustrate this point. Although 
Miskawaih entertained no such idea, his influence in producing this 
change cannot be over-emphasised. 

Miskawaih exercised a tremendous influence on subsequent develop- 
ment of ethics in, Islam Ic was used as an indispensable source by al- 
Ghazalj 'd. 1111 .^.D.) in hia Mlian al-'Amal and a section o{Ihyd"Ulum 
al-Dln. His views on character, on child education, on the ways of 
knowing one's own vices and lidding the soul of its diseases, have been 
very much influenced by Miskawaih. Of his debt to Miskawaih for the 
conception of Sa'adah and the argument that he employs for it, we have 
alieady made a mention. 

The Hist section of the Ethics of Nasiruddjn al-TflsI (d. 1274 A.D.) 
v\hich deals with ethics is almost a translation into Persian ol" Miskaw aih's 
Tahdhlb. In the preface of his book al-Tfisi wiites : "The section of 
this book that deals with ethics will contain a systematic summary of the 
book of the learned teacher Abu 'Ali Miskawaih. Al-Tflsi's book, 
however, is more s\ftcmatic and fiee fiom non-ethical diversions. It held 
its place in restricted acaf'.emic circles until the fifteen century, when the 
Eih'us of JaUluddiii al-Dawwani (d. 1 50 1 A.D ) appeared on the scene. 
The Akhlnq-e-JalCdi follows Aihl%q-e-jViisirl very closely, and quotes 
profusely from the Qar'an, the traditions of the Prophet, and from sufj 
writers particulaily a'-Ghazali. After al-Dawwan; the character of ethics 
was cumpletcly changed. Philosophiczl discussions were altogether dis- 
carded, and fables, stories and poems took their place, as we see in the 
Gultitun of Sa'di. 
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CHAPTER n 

1. Qur'dn, II, 20; VII, 156. 

2. The Qur'an explicitly says that the members of a family, 
fathers (or ancestors), wives and descendants will live together in Para- 
dise, provided they are virtuous. (XIII, 23; XL, 8; LII, 21). It also 
says that friends and comrades will enjoy a common happy life, bless 
each other, and will have no rancour in their breast against any one 
(XV, 45-47). Their society will be free from all social evils, and will be 
imbued with mutual love (LXXVIII, 35; LVI, 25-26; X, 10). Life in 
Paradise will be the ideal life, and as such it must provide for the urge 
for social communion a fair play. 

3. To quote but one tradition. A man asked the Prophet, ''Who 
are the best men ?" The Prophet repUed : ''Those who strive for the 
cause of Allah with their lives and wealth (are the best)." The man 
again asked, "Who are the next best ?" The Prophet replied : "Those 
who reside alone on any mountain and worship their Lord (and in 
another tradition, fear God, and do not cause any harm to others),'' 
This tradition has been reported by Bukbari and Muslim through Abu 
Sa'id al-Khudri (see Rijdi alSdlehin, Al-Nawawi, ch. Istihbdb al-'Uzlah 
'ind Fdsdd al-JVds wa'l-Zaman). 

4. Although this tradition has not been reported authentically, 
the idea which it conveys is neverthless correct. 

5. Qur'nn, LXII, 27; Ddrmi, ch JVikdh; Miisnad 'H.anbal, III, 83, 
266 and VI, 226. 
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6. A number of stances have been quoted by al-Nawaw|, RiyaA 
al-^dleh%n, ch. Al-Igteshd Ji al-Ta'ah. 

7. Abu Bakr and 'Umar were distinguished for their right Judg- 
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al-Waq-a.r, 103, 105 

al-Wara', 103 

Wisdom, see al-Jlikmah 

World, the, 58-61 
creation of — , 53 

Yahya b. 'Adi, 15, 18, 50, 156 

Yaqat al-Hamawi, 16, 17, 24 

Zakariya, 48 
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